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EILEEN’S ROMANCE. 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Enyescuirr, her two sons, and Lucy 
Courtenay returned to Blankshire very soon 
after the Desmonds deserted Rae Rocroi. 

Lucy, of course, was restored to her parents, 
Who—since her wedding-day was not two 
months distant—were not disposed to part 
with her any longer. 

Courtenay Hall was not three miles from 
the Ernesoliffs’ comfortable new house, so that 
the lovers were able to see a great deal of 
each other, and Mr, and Mrs, Ernescliff were 
able to give themselves up to the considera- 
tions of their younger son’s peculiarities, which 
cota were causing them a good deal of 


Sel?-made people, they were neither valgaz 
one uneducated, and, unlike most of those who 
_— risen in the world, they attached no un- 

Ue importance to their wealth. 

Mr. Ernescliff’s first step when prosperity 

Came was to settle a handsome income on bis 
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[MUTUAL CONFIDENCES!} 


wife, his second to insure his life. He made ; 


money with surprising ease, and having no 
very extravagant tastes he contrived to keep 
it. His sons received first-rate educations. 

By the time Alan was of age it was apparent 
ho would not need to work for his living; but 
Alan, himself declared against an idle life, 
and had chosen to read for the bar. He was 
just ‘* called "—would very likely never make 
a hundred a year by briefs, but yet intended 
to do his best. 

His father, meanwhile, proud of his sterling 
common-sense, had bought a snug villa at 
Kensington, and furnished it for the happy 
pair to begin their married life in, settling ten 
thousand pounds on the portionless bride, and 
agreeing to allow them twelve hundred a- 


ear. 

Thus Alan’s prospects were of the smooth: 
est. He might never become famous as a 
barrister, but he had an honourable profes- 
sion to interest him, a nice home, and—in the 
fature—a very pretty wife. 

Some day, when kind John Ernesoliff died 
he would succeed to The Towers and a large 


‘ income. Hewas, moreover, one of those men 
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sure to get on, who never hope inordinately and 
never despair. 

He had never caused his parents a day's 
anxiety, whereas, ever since he was eight years 
old, Bob had kept them in spellbound amazs- 
ment by his exploits, until it came to be 
understood that nothing but the unexpected 
could be looked for from him. 

He was not vicious, Mrs. Ernescliff, in 
speaking of him to Lady Constance Courte- 
nay, declared, with tears in her eyes, no one 
ne had a better heart, a kinder soul, than 

ob. 

He was not stupid, since he passed all his 
examinations respectably, if not with éclat, 
bat he was given to the most wonderful 
schemes which never succeeded, and, later on, 
to the most romantic love affairs, whose 
passionate intensity was only rivalled in ex- 
tent by their brevity. 

Bob's own prospects were not despicable. 
He was in the army, and, at present, had six 
hundred a-year besides hia pay, His father 
had offe to increase his ~ eat if he 
married, and it was understood meant to pro- 
vide for him liberally in his will; besides 
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which~Mrs. Ernesdliff's tettietment provided 
that ali Ber money reverted af her dexth to 
her younger son, -eO-that Bob was very far 
from being a detrimental. 

Bat of the nineteen love affairs with which 
Basil had reproached him, not one had ever 
lasted long enough for Mr. and Mrs. Ernes- 
cliff to think seriously whether their consent 
would be asked, 

Bob'seatly fancies were not for very desir- 
able persons; and, as his brother always said, 
the most satisfactory thing about them was 
their abrupt ending, which always eame be- 
fore the young suitor had mustered courageto 
ask the decisive question, 

Mrs. Erneecliff had hoped the atéachment 
to Miss Desmond was as transitory as ite pre- 
decessore, 

She parted from Bob at the little Westerton 
station the day he rejoined his regiment, 
pretty easy in her own mind that the beautifal 
stranger of Boulogne would soon be replaced 
by atwenty-first attachment; batthree weeks 
later a letter reached The Towers from Bob's 
friend, Captain Donald (after Basil Courtenay 
his greatest ‘‘ intimate ’’), suggesting that. the 
young lienténant was anything but well, @nd 
that really some of his people should: look him 
up. They had better not mention the warning 


they had reeeived, but if they could find time’ 


to call on the writer (Captein Donald) he 
wonld give them farther particulars. 

Motherlike, “Mrs. Ernescliff would have 
flown to her bay at once, but she was quickly 
overruled by ber husband. 

The letter wae so vague, be could form no 
clear idea of What was amiss ; so he deter- 
mined to go hiwwelf, and insist on Bob's con- 
sulting a doctory if that fanctionary ad- 
vised it, stri obtain another leave of 
absence for young gentleman, and 
bringing him 


A f he d to Captai: 
man of met! o Captain 
Donald his eae ~aihtienes ecked him to 


meet him at the Grosvenor “Hotel, since 
he preferred to know“ musth as possible 
before seeing = 

Captain Do »® very Pleasant, outspoken 
young clietr, waewt the hetel within an hour 
of Mr. Drnesotiff sarrival, 

“Im really sorry if Pee alarmed you,’’ he 
said, simply ; “but I felt eometthing must be 
done. He coul@m’t go on at this rate. I 
should say he spends every moment he’s not 
on duty-in tearing through London iaoabs; 
or worse still, in taking suffocating journeys 
in the underground railway, He gives himself 
no rest. It’s enough to wear cut a man of 
iron,” 

Poor Mr. Ernescliff looked bewildered, 

“Do you mean he’s iii?” 

‘* He looks as if he’d been up for weeks. 
You see, sir, it wouldn’t tell on anyone used 
to late hours and a perpetual round of diesi- 
pation. 





But Bob's one of the quietest, most | 
regular fellows going, and so the result of this | 
new freak is that he looks haggard and done | 


very much taken with the joung oSpiain, 
who never attempted to conesal his friendly 
intérest in Bob. 

‘* You know, sir,” he said, as he took leave, 
‘they pay it’s always. one of ‘three! things 
when a man is running wild—cards, horses, 
or @ woman, I am sure it isnot cards. I 
doubt if he ever played for money in his life. 


| I never knew him care for horses, bat you 


know he has been in love on and off ever sifice 
I knew him.” 

He was no sooner slone than Mr. Ernes- 
cliff had guessed the enigma. Bob was 
looking for Miss Desmond. He had, his 
mother and Alan confessed, been deeply 
infatuated with her. She was beautifal, re- 
fined ani elegant. The strange mystery of 
her disappearance would throw a halo 6f 
romance over her. The poor old gentleman, 
who bad made his money jin trade, and never 
believed in Anything but facts, wondered 
what on earth he'and his*wife had done to be 
given such a romantic visionary of a son. 

He reached Bbb’s chambers about ‘ten, 
assured the astowished factotum who admit- 
ted him there was n g wrong at The 
Towerr. He had Bing with a friend, 
and had just looked into ste Mr. Robert. He 
would wait\#ill he-@amie in. No need ‘to 
trouble about a ro@M for him. He had 


fearfally F) 
pen ste ee ineipasfon 
or mein the untidyness. Portraits 
of Mrs. “and “Bucy were on the 
we. Boots, epurs, aud walking 


into the réom without }* 


sticks ; 
exactly knowing where to place themselves, 


Pipes, d match-boxeswere there in 
‘plenty, but the place of honourGn the writing- 


table°was-dccupied by a bully red volume 


office ys 
it with nstafal ‘curiosity Joba 


Serteentitt come on a shett of paper-in hid 


‘s hend weiting. It was nothiog but a long 
list ot“Addresses, each prefaced by an initial, 
and s6metioes by Mr., Mrs., or Migs. i 

Aliyht broke on Mr, Ernesotiff. He refereed 
to the dictinnary and understood’all, ” 
@ twelve niles’ radius of Charing: 
were upwards of three bandréa- 


‘the name of Deymond. 


himself the Hercalanean task of discovering 
which contained his chatmer. 

In his simple way the poor fellow had for- 
gotten one fact, that as the @irectory was 
published in January, when Maude Desmond 
lived in Boulogne, his search was practically 


‘On examination, proved to be a poat<; 





useless ; but perhaps he had gathered from 


2S SS 3 


oliecks Jooked hollow. Hélwas a8 caroworn and 
haggard as though he bad been haunted by 
some stupendous atixicty. 

He almost staggered with fatigue, and had 

himself. ‘wearily into his arm-chair 
before he seemed even to perceive his father, 

‘‘ My dear Bob, what's the matter?” 

“Pura little tired,” confessed Bob. “ I’ve 
been out making calls, andit'shard work, I'd 
no idea you were in town!” 

Phe servant ¢-in-a—basin-of soup, 
which he placed before his master; it was 
flanked by a large glass of claret and water, 
Certainly poor Bob's refreshment was of a 
very harmless character. 

“I have been dining out with a friend,” 
replied Mr. Ernesoliff. ‘‘ Eat your supper, Bob: 
you jook done up.” 

*« Pretty well,” ‘replied Bob, ttrning his 
attention’to the soup with great good will. 
“Seven trains and two cabs; that’spretty wel! 
for one might.” 


His father would not i’ him until he 
d finished his refres , then he said 
\ Jao 
_SMy dear boy, don't you think you are act. 
ing Wiike an idiot ?» 


“ knéw I'm not, rage 2 seme — 
with perfect good oe en't been 
aning saying remathabiy stnpiddately.” 
gooze Gent. Don's think 

took ap thia 


Gireotory, “to : y the’ 


| couldn't help n “iow (you were pascing 


: ntely. 
harry ; 
all on 


etty intro- 
' t/Rhough P aidapeake Wo be wher 
her sister wasdrowned. All Dean fo isto find 


out how» has, 


brought 
‘up im London; wad that she went out a great 
deal. Ste only came to Boulogne 'to'take care 

favher and the Tittle girl; ber father wa: 


 4My dear Bob, itvshe had been anyone 
nat Spi uhave (gone off £0 
, 

‘ae She didmot exactly tell‘me, but 
she id one day be quite 
-an important pereon;-#id ten they would al! 

go back to England.” 2 
** Look here, Bob, did I ever break my wore 
to you?” 
** Never.” —— 
“Then promise me to give over this wild- 
goose chase, and-as soon as your -brotber ic 


ap. I've remonstrated with him myself, but | the French landlady she was going tc her married, and the wedding is off my mind, / will 


it’s no uée, 
days and Sundays, it's just the same. 
doesn’t absent bimself from his duties, but 
even then he seems lost in a brown stady. 
One or two of us have noticed it. He's juat 
travelling mad. It seems to me he can't 
rest." 

“Ts it debt?” asked poor Mr. Ernescliff, in 
despair. ‘I have always given him a fair 
allowance, and he never asked for more.” 

“It’s not debt. It's more like a desperate 
search for something he can’t find. I don’t 
for oné moment ‘mean’ his'‘mind is unhinged. 
I merely think he is-desperately excited about 
something and ‘that if he isn't calmed down 
he'll have brain fever.” 

‘* [bad better go'to hint at once ?” 

‘* You won’t see him if’ you do. saw him 
flying down Knightabridge on his way to the 
station as I owme here. Depend’ upon it he 
won't be home till ten at soonest.” 

Mr. Ernesohff saw the teelessness of visit- 
ing his boy's tvome, and asked Captain Donald 
to dine with him at‘ the Grosvenor. He was 


He says he’s bound to go. Week- | 





relations, in which case his long and onerous | 
He | efforts might succeed. 
Jadging from the paper, he had shown @& | 


good deal of practical shrewdness in the search, 
for all those Desmonds living near each other 
were bracketed together, Thus there were two 
Desmonds at Richmond, one at Mortlake, and 
three at Patney. These formed one division ; 
Brixton, Clapham, and Camberwell-in like 
manner formed another coterie, : 

And there was a carefally planned talcula- 
tion on the reverse side of the paper, that at 
the rate of ten a week the list might possibly 
be got through in about seven months, 

Mr. Ernescliff had just taken in“ the magni- 
tude of the scheme when the sound.of a latch- 
key proclaimed Bob's retarn. He fon teentita 
to his own den, and ‘his father felt than 
he had not tet his wife accompany him, for he 
never saw anyone 80 feat t Bob in 
the three weeks of his sélf-iim labours. 

He was fair.complexionéd—and Buch men | 
show fatigue or anxféty sooner than others. 





There were dark rings under his eyes, his 


try and find out Mias Desmond, on the expres: 
understanding, of caursevthatyou do not move 
in the matter meanwhile?” 

Bob shook his head. 

“You conld never do it ; you'venoidea what 
hard work it is.” ; 

“JT did not mean to ret to work in your 
way. T'shall jast pot the mutterin my lawyer © 
hands, and ask him to discover the young 
lady's address. If she turns ont to be a genile- 
‘woman snd of respedtable antecedents, | 
prousise you, Bob, your mother and I will try 
to become acquainted with her. Now will you 
give me your word to behave rationally?” 

Bob gave it readily, but whether the'reaction 
was ‘too much’ for him, orthe had really worp 
out his strength, he leant back ‘in his chair, 
and in five minutes was sleeping as peacefully 
asa child. | aa 

‘Mr. Ernesdhiff himself found repose a diff- 
cult-matter, when ‘he at length reached - 
bed he had ordered at the Grosvenor. Rightly 
or wrongly, he stood committed to consent to 
receive Miss Desmond as a daughter-in-lav, 
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provided only abe proved respecta ble—an adjec- | 


tive,asbe well knew, capable of very elastic 


meaning. t 
Still he could hardly have lefi poor Bob to 


kill himself by. his frantic search, and there 
always remained the, chance that when, once 


discovered, the young lady might disenchant | 


Bob as swiftly asher nineteen predecessors did 
in his affection. 

He called on the surgeon attached’ to his 
son’s regiment the nextday, He found to his 
relief that that worthy.man-was fally alive to 
the young lieutemant’s state of health, and so 
it was not difficult to. get from him a -state- 
ment which, conveyed to the proper quarter, 
would reeult in an extended leave of absence, 

As Bob had hardly been back a monthit waa 
hardly fair, perhaps, for him to have eather, 
holiday ; bus iio teat face and strange 
excited. manner had been marked by the 
colonel. 

Mr. Ernescliff was. known, as a sensible 
father, not li to take alarm easily, while 
Sungeon-Major Armstrong said plainly Robert 
Ernescliff seemed to him on the high road to 
brain; fever, so that. the affair was not very 
difficult toarrange. And when in the.early days 
of October the master of The Towers went 
home, he took the young prodigal. with him, 
and also .the consolation that Bob's services 
would not be required by a fond country till 
alter Christmas. 

He had falfilled his pledge, He had done 
more, and even allowed Bob toaccompany him 
on his visit tothe lawyers, 

Brown.and Mason had managed Mr. Ernes- 
cliff's affairs ever since he was rich enough to 

their cervices. 

Mr Brown, the, senior partner, was used to 
receive strange. confidences, but never in his 
life had he heard of o father assisting a son 
in euch a wild.goose. scheme, 

‘' We'll find her if she's to ba found, Mr. 
Ernesoliff,’ he. rejoined, gravely. ‘But I 
doubt a,.day will,come.when youll not be 
gratefal.to us. Why, Boulogne abounds with 
({so.callec) retired officers, and a good many. of 
them never wore. a uniform ! should. say 
Mr. Robert was well.out.of it,” 

Mr. Robert fired np. 

“*Mias..Deamond will be my wife, Mr. 
Brown, _ I'll thank you to remember that.” 

The lawyer smiled. 

‘No offence, young sir, but you seem to 
forget.onething. Even when you have found 
her, the young lady may not. be willing. For 
all you know she may, have another lover, and 
have lefs. Boulogne to marry him!” 

Mra, Ernescliff received her boy with all a 
mother's fondness, and quite agreed with her 
hueband he had acted wisely. 

“ Very likely, if he comes really to know 
her, he .will be cured. .without a werd from 
us. ” 


“ You.saw her?” said Mr. Ernescliff, cu- 
riously. ‘ My dear, try and put. Bob's passion 
out of your head, aud answer me seriously. 
What, was she like?” 

‘“‘ She was very beantifal, bot I did nottake 
to her, and Lusy simply.detested ber,” 

Mr. Ernescliff was very fond of Lucy, and 
had agood:deal of faith in, her opiaion, 

Missa Courtenay was.one of those girls who 
so rarely speak evil of their fellows thai, 
when they do express themselves strongly, 
there ia generally a good reason for it. 

She was very often at The Towers, and it 
was not difficalé for the old gentleman to. per- 
amie her, to take. stroll with bim in the gar- 

lens. 

¥ My dear,” he .eaid, affectionately, ‘don’t 
you think Bob. looks better alzeady for, the 
change? ” 

“Yes,” said Laoy,: falling into.the trap 
‘‘ He looks quite himself. [ have not seen 
him o well singe he.was at Boulogne.” 

“I want to.ask you )semething about 
Boulogne... ; You know ,.you,.are,,almoat. my. 
daughter. now. . What did.you. think of aes 
Desmond? ; You suw.her and Bob tovesher. 
Did it xcamy to you a serious attachment, of 


‘tI think Bob was dreadfully in love with 
; her. I remember his eyes seemed to. follow 
her wherever she went. And once—the only 
time I saw her in the room with him—when 
she spoke to him she turned quite white!” 

‘* And what do yon think of her, my dear? 
Did she. seem to see the poor boy’s infatua- 
tion?” 

“T don't know.” 

‘* Did she blush or look conscious? ”’ 

Lucy shook her head, 

If you had once seen her you would never 
ask that. I don’t believa she eould change 
colour or look agitated. She haa a lovely face, 
just the face to put ina picture, but there was 
not a sorap of feeling in it. I know Alan 
laughed at me, but the first time I ever saw 
her—before Bob had taken his craze about her 
—I shaddered all over. She seemed to me so 
beantifal, and yet so like a snake.” 

*‘ It is not like you, Lucy, to say that.” 

Lucy shook her head. 

‘I don’t mean to be unkind. I believe, 
sometimes, we have presentiments to warn us 
of certain people. Well, I had one when I 
saw Mies Desmond. I seemed to know that 
throngh ber some cruel sorrow would fall on 
me or mine.” : 

“Lacy, Alan did not admire her, an¢-——” 


fect security. 


but me, though it’s dreadfully conceited to 
say so. He disliked Miss Desmond nearly as 
much asI did, and Basil hated her,” 

‘* Your brother?” 

‘You see, Basil and I both were yery much 
taken with the younger sister, and we could 
oo help seeing that the beauty was unkind to 

er.’ 


‘* And the girls were ladies?” 
‘Oh, yes! There was.no doubting that. If 
Bob marries Miss Desmond you will all be 
roud of his wife. She will do you hononr, 
u¢——-” 
‘* Bat we shall not love her. Eh, Lucy?” 


would make Bob happy. He has such a large 
heart, and I think she has none at all.” 

The preparations went on for the wedding. 
The day was fixed, the dresses made, and the 
guests invited, when one day Sir Bryan, who 
rarely interfered in his wife’s province, said, 
quietly,— 

“Constance. I met Cyril Westwood the 
other day. He is staying at Bournemouth with 
his mother and a cousin. Could you make 
room for them next week ?”’ 

Lady Constance raised her eyes, She liked 
Cyrii Westwood, who was the son of her hus- 


his mother. 

The Honourable Mra. Westwood had once— 
long years before—tried to make misohief 
between Lady Constance and her lover, 

They had been girls together, and Sir Bryan, 
despite his embarrassments, had seemed a 
great match to. the portionless Miss Harley. 
Moreover, he was a handsome man, whom 
many women would have loved for his own 
sake, 

Belinda Harley did her best to wrest him 
from her friend. She failed. The loyal 
English gentleman did not even know of the 
straggle so bound up in Constance, even her 
hopes ; but his fiancée knew it, and even at the 
space of thirty years had not forgiven it. 

Miss Harley married soon after herself; 
and, oddly enough, her husband was Sir 
Bryan’s oldest friend. 

She did her best to wean Mr. Westwood 
from his. comrade. She poisoned all the happi- 
ness of their intercourse, but she never accom- 
plished. making a breach between him and the 
Courtenays; and, when he died, he left his 
only son to Sir Bryan's guardiansbip. 

Cyril Westwood bad spent many a vacation 
at Courtenay Hall, was.much liked by eyery- 
one there, but his mother had never, crossed 
the threshold since, her husband's death, 

No wonder May Delaval bad urged that 





inst one of his fancies? 





Maude Desmond, being Mrs. Westwood’s 


Lucey laughed, the hearty merriment of per- 


“T don’t believe Alan ever admires anyone | 


‘“‘I did not mean that. I don’t think she | 


band's oldest friend, but ehe simply detested | 


niece, rendered. the difficulty of Basil's pate 
greater; no wonder, little as he was inclined tu 
; like his darling’s half-sister before he turned 
from her, still more now he knew ber relation 
| to the woman he knew was bis mothers 
; aversion, 
* They have been to Ventnor,” went on Sir 
; Bryan, not noticiog his wife's gesture, * and 
; did not care for it, so they are cettled ai 
; Bournemouth for Christmas. I asked Csrit 
| to come to us for the twentisth, but he said 
' he could not leave his mother alone in strange 
| @partments.” 

“ That was like asking you to invite her” 

“No, Lucy,” said her mother, quickly 
“Cyril woald never do a thing like that. 
understand he wanted us to see it was not his 
own wishes that kept him away.” 

**T thonght it would be a kind littlo atten- 
tion,” said Sir Bryan. ‘At such a time one 
should wips ont old scores. And, as for room, 
you know Mrs. Ernescliff would lend yor a 
dozen epare bed-rooms, and be glad.” 

** What is the niece like?” 

*‘T have not seen her.” 

Lady Constance seemed lost in thought 

* [ think Mra, Westwood adopted her sister's 
, Child, and that she left her quite suddenly | :« 

' year. Can she have been taken into favour 
| again?” 

** Apparently. 

ande.” 

** Maude Desmond,” returned her ladyeshp 
“that wasthe name, My sister told me thers 
Was a new master now at Desmondville. Tc :: 
must be this girl’s father. I always meant io 
write and ask her how she liked the daughte:, 
. but I have been so buey, I forgot.” 

i Lnuoy tarned to her mother with two pins 
spots shining on her cheeks. 

‘*Mother, were the Desmonds very very 
| poor till lately ? and was this ‘Maude’ a ba!:. 

Sister? "’ 
| “There was a little girl, I think, by ‘ve 
‘second marriage, but I never heard p:: 
ticulars.” 

“Then I met them abroad,” said Las; 
“and Bob is awfully in love with Miss De-- 
mond. If you bring her here, mother, you 
will earn his undying gratitude!" 

“Bat Mr. and Mrs, Ernescliff might b2 
anaoyed,” said Lady Constance, quickly. 

“I think not. Shall I ask them?” 

‘Really, I wish you would contrive th: 
invitation somehow,” said Sir Bryan, anxious): 
‘Cyril always seems like one of us; an’ | 
don't care for the idea of his being left out in 

the cold.’ 
| ‘There was one person at the table who had 
said nothing, a pretty girl of eighteen, Dorothy 
by name, bat never called anything bat Deliy. 

Doily was Sir Bryan’s youngest daughter. 
She had been a toddling child of three in the 
days when the Hall first became a kind of 
second home to Cyril Westwood. 

The big schoolboy and the tiny damsel hai 
struck up » friendship which lasted withov: » 
Bingle break until, at the beginning of the ject 
year's sammer, Cyril had gone to Norwa) 
and Dolly been dispatched to a finishin.: 
schoo!, 

They had parted as child-friend and prc- 
tecting elder brother; they wonld meet 2 
young mun and maiden. 

Lucy, who loved her little sister deariy 
knew that Dolly would have extra pleasure in 
the wedding festivities if they included her ol: 
friend and so she had put aside her own di: 
like to Mande Desmond, and bravely second»! 
her father’s wishes for the invitation to b= 
sent. 

“Mra Ernescliff,”’ said Lucy that very day, 
diaturbing her mother-in-law over her after- 
noon nap, “prepare for the most wonderfu! 
news. We have discovered Bob’s divinity ! "’ 

Mrs, Exnescliff started, and her husband, 
who had come in just in time to hear the news 
said paily,— 

“Bravo Lacy! You are better than any 
lawyer Now, who is she? Considering wo 
have prouised to make scquaintance with her, 
I hope you have not discovered her in the 


Cyril spoke of her aa 
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shape of the young person who came to try 
oa your wedding-dress, Eb, my dear?” 

A pang seized Lucy. She loved both Mr. 
and Mis. Ernescliff dearly, bat she knew they 
were not born to their present sphere. 

They had escaped the love of money, com- 
mon to self-made people, but they had an 
almost inordinate respect for rank. 

The girl, simple and loyal as she was, 
always felt that her father's title had enhanced 
the warmth of her new relations’ kindness. 

It suddenly flashed upon her that the 
Honourable Maude Desmond, the daughter of 
an English baron, and the grandchild of 
another, would bea formidable rival to her in 
theif affection. 

‘You need not fear that, Mr. Ernescliff. 
Do you remember my father’s ward, Cyril 
Westwood ?” 

‘* The late Lord Harley’s grandson?” put in 
Mrs, Ernescliff, who studied the peerage more 
even than her Bible. “‘ Of course, we recollect 
him, Lucy. Oae of the finest young men I 
koow. But what can he have to do with 
Miss Desmond ?” 

“She is his first cousin, of course,”’ ad- 
mitted Lucy. ‘It may be a mistake, but the 
oame and the description fitin. Mra. West- 
wood adopted her niece, who lived with her tiil 
last year, when she went to France to join 
her father. He came into the family title this 
summer, and is now living at Desmondville, 
quite close to my aunt. Lady Vivian. We 
should never have found it ont, only papa met 
Cyril yesterday, and, finding he was staying 
at Bournemoath, asked him to the wedding.”’ 

‘My dear,” cried Mrs. Ernescliff energeti- 
cally. ‘I'm sure I would be the last to inter- 
fere with your dear mother's plans, but if she 
could include Miss Desmond in the invitation 
John and I would be so grateful.”’ 

Lucy smiled. 

“IT was going to tell you Cyril excused him- 
eslf, because he could notleave his mother and 
Misa Desmond, so father wanted ua to ask 
them too. We were rather objecting, for the 
Hall will be very crowded ; and then, in talking 
it over, we discovered that this very Miss Des- 
mond was our Boulogne acquaintance. I told 
mamma Bob would bo everlastingly grateful 
to her if she asked Miss Maude, but mamma 
suggested you and Mr. Eraescliff might not.” 

* She wronged us,” said Mra. Ernesocliff, 
quickly. ‘‘ You know, Lucy, I always admired 
Miss Desmond.” 

“TI know,” said Lucy, quietly. 
a terrible squeeze, but I will ask mother to 
send the invitation.” 

But Mr. Ernescliff had an idea. 


“Why should not Mrs. Westwood and her | 
The young lady met my | 


niece come to us? 
wife abroad. It might easily be put in the 
note you were a littls overcrowded at the 
Hall!” 

“Tt would be very kind of you.” 

“Not a bit! We should like it. You might 


keep Mr. Westwood. Young men don’t take |; 


much room, and Bob might find the cousin in 
the way.” 

Lucy smiled. 

‘*[ don't think Bob need fear. I know Cyril 
very well, and I am quite sare he is not in 
love with his cousin.” 

She did nos think if needful to remind the 
Erneasciiffs that,after all, Miss Desmond might 
not be the young lady they believed. Knuow- 
ing their ons foible, she jadged rightly they 
would be gratified in any case by receiving two 
guests who had the right to put Honourable 
before their numes. 

“‘ Mother, dear!’ she said, gently, on her 
return, going to where Lady Constance sat at 
work—for the mistress of Courtenay Hall had 
such a slender purse that her needle had to do 
great things—“ It ia all settled, they perfectly 
jamped at the idea of having two Honourabies, 
and we may keep Cyril.” 

“ Lucy !” 

Lucy blashed. 

‘**T love them dearly, mother. I know their 
hearts are as true as gold, but I can’t hel 
smiling when I see the importance they attac 


“Tt will bo | 


| to atitle, I think I'm glad they will have 
Miss Desmond to engross them, or they would 
try to take possession of May, and May hates 
being reminded she is ‘ my lady.’”’ 

Lady Constanze sighed. She had brought 
& portion to her husband, but it was a slender 
one compared to the vast wealth her niece 
must bring to whoever she married 

She was honestly fond of May, bat she could 
not help wishing she was not quite so frank 
and at ease with Basil, 

The union of these two was her darling 
scheme. Naturally, she thought the family 


from which she sprang equal to any in Eng- 


She would have been content in any caso 
for Basil to wed a Delaval; and May was so 
bright and so attractive, thought so little of 
her own wealth, that the most sensitive man 
might have married her without feeling a 
single reminder even in thought that she was 
an heiress. 

*‘ T hops Basil won’é be attracted by Miss 
Desmond ! *’ 

** He simply couldn't bear her,” said Lucy, 
quite forgetting to add the aversion had not 
extended to her sister. ‘“‘And you know, 
mother, Basil never changes —he likes or dis- 
likes at firsié sight.”’ 

“Apart from her want of fortune I could 
ae like Miss Desmond for a daughter -in- 
aw.’ 

“ Why, mamma?” 

‘My dear, I would rather not explain it. 
She is her mother’s child, and I have no 
opinion of any of that family.” 

‘* But Cyril belongs to it!” 

*' Cyril is a thorough Westwood. There is 
nothing of his mother about him !" 

* And he is well off?" 

** Yes ; entirely iadependent of his mother. 
Ah! Lacy, General Westwood must have 
suffered cruelly before he made such a will. 
Its every line told how he had been disppointed 
in his wife.” 

“I never heard of the will!" 

** He was a very rich man, but he only left 
his widow five handred a-year. She was to 
have no voice in her son's education or pro- 
fession. When he came of age, Cyril was 
; ‘recommended ’ to increase his mother’s in- 
‘come by an annual allowance; but he was 

prohibited from settling any money on her by 
| deed orgift. He was lefs free to marry whom 
he pleased, bat his mother was not to live in 
the same houses with him on painof forfeiting 
, her whole income, and if he died without a 
child the whole fortunes passes to your father.” 

“To papa?” 

** Hash Westwood knew my hnsband’s trae 
heart so well. The very way to make him 
carefal and anxious over Cyril’s career was to 
ensure the lad’s death enriching him. I think 
your father has expended more thought and 
a over Cyril than any one of his own 

oys. 

** And if Cyril died everything would come 
; ton?” said Lucy, slowly. “* It seems terrible.” 

** When he was a boy I used to feel fright- 
ened whenever he had a cold,” confessed Lady 
; Constance; ‘‘ but at seven-and-twenty, seeing 
| heis as strong as any young man I know, [ 
don’t think we need fear becoming his heirs." 

‘“* And that is why papa has pressed him to 
marry?” 

“Yes ; the moment he was of age your 
father urged him to find a wife. The estate 
can be charged with a handsome income for 
her, though he is powerless to make a will 
until he has a child. Surely you can remem: 
ber, Lucy, how seven years ago, we used to 
hunt up all the eligible damsels in the place ?”’ 

‘* Tremember, and Cyril used to leave them 
all to pine alone, while he dug Dolly's garden 
or painted her doll’s house, Depend upon it, 
mamma, Cyril will never marry unless you 
have him for a son-in-law.” 

Lady Constance sighed. - 

“IT have tried very hard to stop the inti- 
ee, J only sent Dolly to school in that 

ope |” 

** With the result that Csril went to Nor- 


_ 











way, clearly showing us Courtenay Hall was 
not worth a visit in Dolly's absence. I 
wonder if his mother knows his peculiar 
attachment?” 

“Probably she suspects it. I believe her 
one object was that he should marry his 
cousin |” 

‘** Mother ! ’ said Luoy, slowly, ‘‘I wish we 
had never gone to Boulogne |" 

‘*My child. You seemed to enjoy it!" 

“Bat we met these Desmonds; and, 
mother—I wouldn't confess it to any other 
creature—I feel afraid of Maude!” 

** Why, Lucy, you are foolish. I never saw 
amanlike Alan. He is blind to every face 
but yours!” 

** Tam quite easy about that !”’ 

* Then what troubles you ?" 

‘* I feel Maude Desmond will injure me. I 
can’t seehow. Alan laughs at me, and says 
she will jili Bob, and that is what I have in 
my head; but, mother, it is not. I am fond 
of Bob; but he has had so many love affairs I 
don't feel much interest in them. It is Basil 
I fear for—or Dolly!” 

Lady Constance went to the sideboard 
(they were sitting in the dining-room for a 
wonder), poured out a glass of wine, and in- 
sisted on Lucy drinking it. 

* Dear,” she said, gently, “‘ you are nervous 
and upset. I shall wish we had refused your 
father's desire at once if it makes you so fanci- 
fal. Jast think,Lucy, that, on your own show- 
ing, Basil is safe from Miss Desmond's spells ; 
while, as for Dolly, even if his cousin had 
wished to marry Cyril, the days of venting 
jealous disappointments on rivals are over. 
Cyriland Dolly still care for each other de- 

md on it, Lucy, an attachment that has 
asted thirteen years won't easily be dis- 
turbed.” 

A very gracious acceptance came from Mrs. 
Westwood which, though polite and courteous, 
yet found weak points in Lady Constantine's 
feelings, and stabbed them to the quick. 

‘“‘Bhe should be delighted,” wrote the 
widow, ‘‘to come to dear Lucy’s wedding, 
and it would be charming to stay at The 
Towers, for the Hall had painful memories 
for her of the past. Her son, of course, would 
gothere. It seemed like his own home. She 
and her dear niece would be happy with 
‘those good Ernescliffs.’ Maude was a charm- 
ing girl. Portionless, of course, but beautiful 
enough to win a husband without stooping 
from her own rank.” 

‘“‘An insult from beginning to end,” was 
Lady Constantine’s reflection, as she dropped 
the perfumed missive into the fire. ‘ Thank 
Heaven, Lucy was not here to see it.” 

Lady May and Basil arrived the very same 
day as the Westwood party, but by a later 
train. The Ernescliffs and their guests were 
to dine at the Hall, and Lucy longed for a 
moment's téte-d-téte with Basil to warn him 
of the meeting in store; but, alas! Basil only 
reached home in time to make hurried toilet, 
and Luoy, instead of flying in search of him, 
had to take care of her cousin. 

She and May were great friends, and had 
not met since her en ment. ‘i 

“You look happy?" said May, sending 
away her maid, and beginning to change her 
dress with nimble fingers, while Luoy in her 
soft, dove-coloured silk, spoke her welcome. 

‘I do believe being in love agrees with 
some people,” 

** And not with all?” : 

“Decidedly not. Basil is gloom personified. 
He actually never spoke the last three hours 
in the train. Lucy, I must tell you, and then 
you can help me if Aunt Constantine gets too 
meaning in her kind speeches to me, Your 
brother has found his fate.”’ 

“ Enga; ? ” 

“No such luck. They call it an engage- 
ment, but the difficulties are fearfal. Iam 4 
kind of mutual confidante. Lucy, I love 
Basil almost as well as you do; and though I 
have betrayed his secret to you, I shall guard 
it jealously from everyone You may pair 
us off together on all occasions. He can rave 
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abont Hileen, and I don’t mind listening; 
but, remember, you are not to let Aunt 
Constantine believe that.” 

“‘T understand. Then it is Eileen?” 

‘‘ T forgot you knew her.” 

*‘T took a great fancy to her.” 

There were tears in May’s eyes. 

‘‘ She is the dearest little thing; but, Lucy, 
her sister is odious. Mark my words, there 
will be trouble, There is a look in Hileen’s 
eyes, you may have seen it, which you only 
find in those who are marked ont for suffering. 
She loves your brother. He worships her, 
and yet I don’t believe they will ever be 
married.” 

“ Hush !” said Lucy, gently. ‘‘ You frighten 

“I believe lam ina gloomy mood. There, 
Iam ready. Now come downstairs.” 

There were several people in the drawing- 
room. Lucy went to k to Mrs, Ernescliff. 
May stood spell-bound. There, a few yards 
from her, was Maude Desmond, beantiful as 
she had never looked before. Quaeenly and 
stately,-and-to May's horror, she saw her 
aunt advance towards her on’ Basil's arm. 

‘‘ This is my son, Miss Desmond,” she said, 
courteously. “‘As you have met before I 
have told him to take you into dinner.” 

Maude smiled graciously, and laid her 
gloved fingers on Basil's cost-sleeve as the 
procession to the dining-room began. She 
seemed in the sweetest temper, and to be 
most amiable towards her cavalier. But May 
Delaval shuddered as she noticed the firm 
Kight in her black eyes. 

“She hates him,” thought the heiress. 
“ How he has offended her I can't tell, but in 
spite of her smiles I am sure she detests him. 
Well, for my part, I would rather have that 
beautiful snake-like creature for my enemy 
than my friend. But Heaven help poor Bazil, 
since she is Hileen’s sister !’’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Lorrrerres.—Lotteries are built and thrive 
upon superstition. Men and women find the 
number on which they finally stake their fate 
in all manner of absurd and unmeaning ways. 
Ail the tens of thousands of ticket-holdera in 
a great lottery have selected their number 
in some way satisfactory to themselves, about 
which we hear nothing when the result is 





@ failure, as in ninty-nine cases out of a. 
hundred it necesearily is. But when the | 


result chances to be a success, as in a small 
eroportion of cases it must be, the whole story 
is gravely related in the papers as though 
the number actually bringing the prize had 
heen determined beforehand by some scientific 
process of reasoning, and success assured by 
the exercise of good judgment and ingenuity. 
Yet it is idle to inveigh against the folly of 
such fancies and superstitions. They have 
existed in all ages and among all races from 
time immemorial. 

Docs 1s WarranE.—The use of dogs in war- 
fare is no new thing. As long ago as 1476, the 
battle of Grandeon was fought and won largely 
by fighting dogs. The Spaniards employ them 


extensively in their brutal work in South , 


America. Vasco Nunez took a regiment of 
dogs with him, and in one battle alone they 
Gre reported to have strangled more than two 
thousand Indians, Pizarro, assuredly one of 
the most ruthless warriors who ever led a 
Spanich army of the grim old type, naturally 
did not neglect such potent aid, and his dogs 
did much to win the battle of Caxamarca. So 
valiantl y, indeed, did they comport themeelvea 
that it was ordered from Madrid that hence. 
forward the regiment of dogs should receive 
regular pay on the same footing as the human 
soldiers History does not say who pocketed 
the money. Even the “chivalrous ” Henry 
VITl, joined a contingent of four hundred 
fighting dogs to the army he cent to aid 
Cbarles V. in his wars with Francis I. The 
nations of antiquity, of course, set the example 
1 this a3 in so many other things. 


. and the distance was 


' 





SIGN LANGUAGE. 
—Oo— 


Txer stood beneath the whispering trees ; 
The birds were all asleep, 
And slowly through the tender sky 
The stars began to peep. 
The yellow primroses around 
Were bursting into bloom ; 
A question had been asked, and now 
He waited for his doom. 


A little breeze went by, and kisse 
The half-averted cheek, . 

Stirring the ripples of her hair— 
And still she did not speak ; 

But toyed with her crimson fan, 
Dropping her tender eyes, 

Whose lacent, melting depths outvied 
The summer's bluest wkies. 


And yet she did not answer, but 
Across her bonny face 

Sweet little blushes came and went. 
The bunch of creamy lace 

She wore upon her bosom rose, 
Fiattered and slowly fell 

While all about the silence lay 
Like some mysterious spell. 


The tiay blossoms coyly kissed 
The borders of her gown ; 
He took the little, trembling hands 
And clasped them in his own, 
And on her lips and cheeks and brow 
His hot caresses fell, 
For though she did not answer him, 
He knew that all was well. as 








A DESPERATE DEED. 
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CHAPTER XXII.—(continued.) 


She turned to Mrs, Morris with an air of 
decision. 

‘ For the present at least, Granny, she shall 
stay with you. I think she had better remain 
here altogether. You need help. Willie isa 
great charge for you. Take her now and make 
her lie down.” 

The palelips murmured their gratitude ag 
the woman followed Granny Morris. 

Hark ! 

They could hear s carriage stop for an 
instant on the road without. Then it rolled 
away. 

Then a voice questioned Jimmie. 

A moment later a man’s tread came up the 
path into the house, into the parlour. 

“ Well—a catastrophe ?” asked Sir Geoffcey 
Damyn’s luzy voice. 

The Dallas people, delayed on their way, 
had just dropped him hero as they passed. 

The Colonel explained. 

‘‘Now, march!” ordered Mrs. Trendworth. 
‘We all ought to have been in bed ages ago. 
You won't have a ghost of a rose left, Iva. See 





| that?” 


And indeed there was the dawn pezring in, 
chill and ghastly, at the cacement. 

“* Ah, but see this!" cried Iva. 

They all turned quickly. 

Sidling shyly into the room, bis yellow curls 
all tousled over his head, his white nightgown 
tripping the rosy feet, his finger in his month, 
came a little bit of a boy. 

‘‘ Hello, young man!” cried Curzon. 

‘* Who is he?” asked the Colonel. 

“A poor little waif—a protégé of the 
countess,” Mrs. Trendworth explained. 

“You will catch a big, horrid cold, Willie,” 
deciared Lady Iva, literally and figuratively 
going down on her knees before him. 

He smiled back at the pretty lady in the 
fluffy, foamy ball-dress, with the shining 
pearls at her throat aud the ivy leaves in her 
ruffled hair. 

Then he lifted his tiny face and lIcoked 
coolly around at the others with a child's oper, 
direct, inquiring gaze. 

‘“* Who is he s0 like ?” asked the Colonel. 





‘* WELL, My poor woman, you are better," 


said Mrs. Trendworth. ‘‘ How in the world: 


did you come to be abroad at such an hour?” 
The blue glasses travelled from one to 
the other of the group around her. On Iva 
her glance rested. It was to her she spoke: 
‘* I was coming from the train,” in a low, 


Mrs. Trendworth looked down attentively. 

‘* Some ono we know well. Oh—’’ she broke 
off abruptly. 

She turned to Damyn., 

“ He is liks you.” 

* You've hit it, Maria! ’’ vowed her brother. 

Iva looked around triumphantly. 





bewildered voice. 


«I paid go to Granny when first Willie came 


‘‘ Bat the London train gets in at eleven,” , here!” she cried. 


hazarded the colonel. 


‘‘ IT know, sir. I've been since then trying ' 
to reach here. t 


‘* Here?” 


‘‘No,” correcting herself, ‘‘ the next village.” | 


Geoffrey gave a short laugh. 

“TI ought to be tremendously flattered, I 
know. He is an uncommonly nice little chap!" 

He could notice the likeness himeelf. 

And then Lione! murmured a word to Iva, 


She spoke peculiarly—almost like a foreigner , nodded to Sir Geoffrey and the colonel, thanked 


—omitting consonants and letting her words 
half slip into others. 


‘‘And what was taking you there?” de-} 


manded Granny Morris sharply. She was a 


Mrs. Trendworth, and was out and striding 


| home in the dusk of the winter dawnirg. 


And the others hurried to laxurious dress. 
ing-rooms, and warmth, and cosiness, and 


much-indulged old dame and not at all. hesi- , sleep. 


tant about speaking out her mind, even when } 


‘* gentlefolka were present. 
The timid, silvery head was uplifted. i 


‘‘ I was looking for work. I heard it was | 


to be had at Rugely. But I have been ili lately, 
eater than I thought, 
and I became exhausted and felt where I was 
found.” 

Lady Iva’s eyes grew dim with compas- ; 
sionate tears, 

The poor thing! to be old, destitute, lonely. | 
To the girl in her youth, pride, beauty, her, 
happy home near by, her lover at her side, 
such a fate seemed worse than death. 

‘* What work can you do?" asked Granny} 
Morris, with a doubifal look at the frail form, ; 
the small, smooth hands. 


**T can make myself generally usefal, I can j. 


cook and I can sew.” 
A silence fell. 


Willie toddled back to bed: the dip candle 
was extinguished ; and in the little lodyo was 
silence, bat not peace. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
TAKING ROOT. 
‘Do you know that Gecffcey is falling io 
love with Iva?” the Earl asked. 


The countess started. 
“ With Iva?” she cried out. ‘ No—oh, 
no!” 


Her tone was protesting, almost vehement. 
She did not notice the penetrating look he 


gave her. 


And so her vague fear was to be realized, 
What right had he to love a girl like Iva? 
How dare he, remembering her whose life 


There was something repellent to Lady Iva he had ruined? 


in the way they wereall standing around the} 


A dull, lowering December afternoon. There 


woman. The little creature seemed cowering bad been a thaw, and the roads were dis- 


under their scrutiny and questions, 


| agreeably slushy. The air was damp and raw. 
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In the western sky a yellowish fire 
flickered. But soon the general greyness and 
darknéss obscured even this shabby bit of 
cheerfulness. 

And my lady, rolling homeward with her 
husband in their luxurious drag, shivered a 
little and drew her lovely sables more closely 
around her. 

“Yes, Is it possible you have not re- 
marked it? Why, Harrington spoke of it 
to me.” 

She was silent. 
over calmly. 

This was what she had been dreading. His 
growing infatuation she had tried hard not 
to see. But if others were already beginning 
to talk about it, it was quite absurd for her 
bs endeavour to keep her eyes closed any 
0 . 

@ became conscious her husband was re- 
garding her with a steady, sidelong glance. 

Was he thinking her sifence strange ? 

She forced herself to Fpeak,— 

‘And Iva—do you suppose she cares any- 
thing for him ?” 

‘Hard to tell. Iva does not wear her heart 
on her sleeve. And Geoffrey has always been 
a lion among the ladies.” 

** Yes,” she murmured, abséntly. 

It was strange if she was not attracted by 
him. There was something distinguished 
about the fellow, and his usual air of in- 
difference to people and opinions must in- 
directly flatter and fascinate the girl when 
she saw it vanish in her presence. 

She was roused by the Earl's voice. 

‘I thought,” speaking slowly, ‘ that perhaps 
you were aware of this.” 

“I? how could I be?” lookidg straight 
ahead. 

“Oh,” carelessly, ‘‘ Datayn seemed so anx- 
ious to confide in you last evening, I fancied 
perhaps you allowed him to do so.” 
aol mute inquiry she turned her face toward 

m. 

With a sort of savage irritation he noticed 
how thin it was, how very large the dark- 
fringed grey eyes. 

**T was passing through the picture. gallery 
about dusk last evening. You and Damyn 
were standing near the window. I heard him 
say, ‘For Heaven's sake, les me tell you 
* story of my love!’ And you answered, 
‘ No 1 93 

‘* Ah!” she said, coldly. 

She remembered. Those were his words— 
yes. But how strangely a fragment of the 
conversation sounded |! 

They had mét by chance in the picfure- 
gallery. He had started, as he found it diffi- 
cult not to do when he met hér unexpectedly. 

‘* Forgive me! You looked go like your 
sister jast now!” in apology for the word he 
had crushed between his teeth at sight of her, 

And she, forgetting she had resolved to 
pretend to him ignorance cf the whole affair, 
flashed ont in sudden fary,— 

‘* How dare you mention her?” 

** Why shonld I not? ’’ 

Tn scornfal silence she wonld have passed 
on. He had stretched cnt his hand. 

‘« Let me tell you abont it—for Heaven's 
eake, let me tell you the story of my love!” 

She answered,— 

s“ No ! ” 

And that scrap the Karl had heard! 

Did the Earl really enppose that what he 
bad overheard referred to Iva ? 

** Why would you not hear Sir Geoffrey,” 
he insisted. 

He wanted the Countess to vindicate her- 
self. He feared Damyn had not hadreferense 
to Iva atall. And he would not let himself 
think the man had ailuded to a passion for 
his (Lord Silverdale’s) wife. She had refused 
to listen, it was true. 
confided in him, so that he might dismiss 
from his home #0 traitorous a friend? . He 
could not very well insult his invited guest 
without some excuse forso doing. 

He felt like a hypocrite as he endeavoured 
to force an explanation, But a hundred 


She was trying to think it 


Bat why had she not 





trivial incidents, aggregating a huge and ill- 
defined suspicion, haunted him—had haunted 
him all day. 

She felt annoyed at his questioning. Why 
had he ever asked the man t0 the house? 

** Because I had, and have,.no interest in 
Sir Geoffrey Damyn’s amonrs,” she replied, 
coldly. 

To his excited mind the answer seemed like 
a deliberate evasion. 

Neither spoke again till they reached the 
eastern lodge. 

‘** Not here, please. Drive to the southern 
entrance. I wish to see Granny Morris.” 

He shifted the reins, and drove on. 

‘* T shall not be long,” she said, as he drew 
up the prancing bays before the little cottage. 

He alighted, helped her out, and stepped 
back again. 

Whether her absence was short or long he 
could not have told, as he sat there brooding 
deeply, while the air grew colder and the dark- 
ness fell. 

With light tread my lady wént up the path, 
turned the handle, and went in. The little 
parlour was unlighted, but into it from the 
open door of the kitchen streamed a cheery 
radiance. 

Voices ! 

Involuntarily she paused. Had granny a 
visitor ? A 

** My yady !” cried Willie. 

‘No, no!" said Granny Morris. “Your lady 
won’é come to-night. Now be a good boy, 
Willie, and let me put you to bed.” 

In the dark parlour the Countess, still uu- 
seen, looked on in amusement at the struggle. 

For just as Granny got her wrinkled hands 
on him, the wee chap slid away, and at a safe 
distance reiterated his demand : 

““My yady !” 

‘‘Whom does he mean?” was asked by 
another voice, 

Who could that be? The Countess started. 

Ah, she remembered now! The poor crea- 
ture who had been found at the gates. They 
had told her abontit. That must be she. 


She was crossing the white. boarded kitchen. 
Against the crimson firelight her figure looked 
groterque, small, hunch-backed, and stooping. 

‘* Why, the Countess, to be sure. Ab, you 
scoamp 1’ dtied granny, explanatory and re- 
ptoachfal in a breath. ‘The Countess of 
Silverdale. She knew his parents, and is 
taking care of him. He is orazy about her. 
And she’seems to think a sight of him. 
suppose the Castle is a bit lonely with never 
a child in it. And some women are born 
mothers, you know. ‘They never seem Kappy 
unless when caring for some poor, Helpless 
little creatures. Aud the Couritess, for all 
she is so hatighty, they say, she seems to be 
one of those.” 

The stranger sat down near the fire. Willie 
played hide.and-seck #todnd her chair, elad- 
ing Granny’s grasp. 

** Hardly a night sifi¢e he came but she's 
been down here,”’ Mrs. Morris went on, pant- 
ing from her fatile-exertions. ‘And she ‘ets 
right there and cuddles him in her arms, and 
plays with him, till, bless yon! he’s got so 
now'you can’t get him ‘to bed till he's seen 
her. You raseal-yeu!”’ 

For Willie, just captared, had slipped from 
her hold, and was flying aronnd the kitohen 
in his nightgown, barefooted and laughing. 

Around he went, Granny after him, Bat 
granty had “the rheumutics,” and could 
move but slowly. His second circle half com- 
pleted, Willie dashed his sunny head into a 
soft mass of velvet and fur. 

“My lady!’ cried granny. 

“My yady!" echoed Willie. 

She tossed the old woman a parcel and took 
the little fellow up in her arms. 

‘And was Willie wanting me?” 

‘“* gs.’ 

, He cuddled his head down in her perfumed 
urs. 

Granny meanwhile opened the parcel, She 
shook out a dress, & lovely little confection, as 





oar French cousins would call it, all rich blue 
velvet and silver braid. 

Oh,” the lodge- keeper cried, “for Willie | 
Ian’t it teo fine for him, your ladyship? ” 

Bat her Jadyship only looked at her in the 
silence of displeasure. 

“ That is my affair,” she said, quietly, at 
length. ‘‘ You are paid for taking care of him, 
not for offering your opinion! ”' 

ak Morris ae humbly. 

“T beg your ip’s pardon!” 

Indifferently the nh turned away, 
fixed her cold grey eyes on the quaint figure 
by the fire, 

“ Who is your guest, granny?” 

THe woman rose, 

Silhouetted against the lamplight and fire- 
light she looked more uncanny than ever. 

“Her name is Mrs, Lester, my lady." 

“Ah! Mrs. Lester. You are going to re- 
main here, I suppose, Mrs. Lester?” 

The silvery head was inclined towards 
Granny Morris. 

‘You may stay if you want to!" assented 
that individual, ate, 

She was suffering still from her rebuff. 

Bat even her old eyes noticed what a con- 
trast the two women made in the firelight, 

A tremendous contrast! One young, fair, 
dark-haired, the transitory bloom of her drive 
in the chill air tinging her cheek; one erect, 

ul as a willow-tree, clad all in softest vel- 
vet, in costliest fars. And the other small, 
dark-skinned, silver-haired, with glasses on 
her eyes, and a cheap stuff gown on her poor 
deformed little body. 

“ Well, I must go—the Earl is waiting. 
Make yourself comfortable. If you need 
anything, come to the Castle for it,” turning 
carelessly to Mrs, Lester, ‘‘Good-night, 
granny! good-night, Willie, darling— Why, 
if he isn’t asleep!” 

And sure es he was, with his pretty 
pink face crushed against her neck. 

She laid him gently in granny’s out- 
stretched arms, bent and kissed him, hurried 

away, leaving behind her a scent of patchouli, 
and in one woman's heart a bitterness pas- 
sionate and profound. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


‘« An excellent chef, Lilian!" 

The Countess nodded and smiled. 

‘‘ That timbale,”’ pursued Aunt Clara’s fat 
and comfortable voice, ‘‘ was really a master- 
piece! Do you know, my dear, if it was 
steamed ?"? 

Her ladyship rose and langhed. 

“I am sareI haven't the faintest idea, 
Aunt Ciara. And now I am going to intro- 
duce you to a particular friend of Mrs. Trend- 
worth’s.”” 

All unexpected and unannounced, a few 
hours ago, had Aunt Clara arrived, bag and 
baggage, at Castle Silverdale. 

“Your father has gone travelling with an 
old frievid in the south of France, and 
couldn't endure the thought. of spending 
Christmas alone in the Honour” she explained. 
‘* Besides, Mercer has degenerated, I assure 
you. The patties served last week were exe- 
crable,” 

And the Countess had welcomed her, 
secure in the consciousness of an excellent 
cuisine, and aware that this solitary fact 
would render Aunt Clara’s visit one of placid 
delight—and digestion. 

They were all in the cream-and-gold draw- 
ing-room this blustering December night, 
jast one week before Christmas, , 

Nora Dallas had dropped in during the 
afternoon, and they had insisted on her stay- 
ing to dinner, Sir Geoffrey Damyn promising 
to take her home later. 

And Mrs. Trendworth, whose guests had 
all gone to the theatricals at Elmsly, 
driven over to spend an hour or two; and 
Lionel Carzon had come in, ashe had got. 
into the habit of doing lately, without any 


apparent reason, and at reprehensible hoara. 
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Bat just now Mr, Carzon was notas serenely 
happy 83 he seemed to be of late. 

He wandered around like a stalwart and 
troubled. spirit—said, ‘‘ Yes. it was growing 
warmer,’ when the Earl asked him if he 
did not think the thermometer waa falling ; 
and to Auné Clara’s inquiry as to whether 
he prefered turkey stuffed with chestnuta 
or oysters, answered politely that he did not 
know there was any trouble with a - 
he had missed reading the newspapers lately. 

Whereat the old jlady glared at, him over 
her very round and very rosy cheeks, and 
at once set him down as a frivolous and 
eas young man, 

At young Curzon veering around the 
room, but never failing to closely watch the 
door, was rewarded by seeiag it open,and Iva's 
sweet face look in. 

She was wr in sealskin from head to 
heel ; # dark-velvet toque rested on her golden 
hair, and her cheeks were glowing. 

Nora Dallas was singing. 

So she did not immediately enter—jasi 
telegraphed a nod and a smileto the others, 
and stcod waiting for the song to be done. 

It was-finished. She came in, pusbing be- 
fore her a charming little figure—a tiny laddie, 
ina dress of rich blue velvet, with rufiles of 
real point, forming deep onffs and collar. 

The yellow hair, cuistraight across the baby 
brow, tambled behind in smooth curls. The 
black eyes were shining with excitement; the 
wens Hips were parted. 

“ va ” 

The tone was almost angry. Impulsively 
my lady rose to her feet, 

“‘ Why. did you. bring the child here ?"’ 

“ Why, mamma—why not?” 

The girl looked at her stepmother in sur- 
prize. 

And now the Countess became aware that 
the others also were regarding her. 

She langhed. 

‘* Why. not indeed, dear, unless that he onght 
to be in bed and asleep hours ago? Late hours 
are bad for babies.” 

She crossed over to him, began smoothing 
the pretty hair and talking to him. She was 
giad of this.chance to be near him, to touch 


“Iwas down at the lodge with granny,” 
explained Iva to the rest, who were comment- 
ing on the little fellow, ‘“‘and,.she was.juai 
trying on the new dress mamma, had given 
him. He looked so lovely.I thought I must 
bring him up for you allto sce him.” 

She had flang off her cloak and cap as she 
talked, and now. stood revealed, a tall and 
svelte young figuxe,in her tight-fitting black- 
cloth walking dress, with bands of snow-white 
linen engiroling throat and wrists. 

‘* He loaks:like-—I declare he.looks like Sir 
Geoffrey !’’ exclaimed Nora Dallas, 

‘“‘ Oh; indeed, we've remarked.that.before !”’ 
Mrs. Trendworti assented. 

And Aunt Clara, solemnly surveying .the 
diminutive and picturesque figure throngh her 
gold-edged glaasea, capped the climax by decid. 
ing, injher deep, xound voice : 

** Why, you look like enough to be. father 
and.son, you two, Sir Geoffrey |” 

Her hearers Janghed, lightly and carelessly. 

Bat the Countess, seated on a low téte d.iite 
chair, her amms, around the boy, standing on 
the other curved ecat, looked up, without the 
slightest volition or cousciguaness of doing so, 
full mto the pondering, half-angry eyes of 
Geoffrey Damyn. 

He possessed some odd, magnetic force 
which compelled her to answer his gsze. And, 
as once.before, the Earl intercepted his wife's 
queer, reluctant, balf-terrified.glance. 

_Sadden and awfulasa thunderbolt, recogni- 
tion of the strangeness.of the scene crashed 
upon the Countess, 


Here; in the magnificent drawing:zoom of | 


the home of a proud race, were gathered 
father, mother, child | 

_Ané@ here, too, ignorant of it all in his trust, 
his ity, stood the mastes of the mansion, 


regarding the man as simply his. friend, the ‘ 





' O'Donnell’s hearty voice, crying,— 














' it now, a most delightful song, my dear ?”’ 


woman his own wedded wife, the child merely | 
an object of her gentle charity ! 

What a vile imposition ! 

Low aa she had fallen in her mad scheming, 
in her recklessness, in the desperate carrying ; 
out of a perilous plot, she ackuowledged this, | 

Poor Marguerite! she was born to misery. 
All had been well for Lilian. Every one | 
had loved her, even Death. He had chosenher ,; 
before Marguerite. But no, no! What was she | 
thinking ? She mast not let her thoughts run | 
riot so, or some day she would find herself | 
speaking her mind out in spite of herself. She | 
dare not, even for a second, forget that Mar- | 
guerite it was who was dead—Lilian lived! | 

And all the time—not a long time, to be | 
sure, for, like a flarry of snow at the pane, it | 
had all whixled through her brain and was | 
gone—they were chatting and laughing around | 
her, and speaking of the Braceborough ball | 
and the coming Chrietmas festivities. 

How gay they were! how light-heapted— 
how happy! And she! Oh, the one thought 
weigked upon her like a nightmare, 

Geoffrey Damyn and his child—her child— 
under this roof! 

What was the matter with her head? How 
queer ik feli! She knew her husband was 
watching her. She must get away from it all , 
&® moment—from the light, the noise, all, or 
she might cry ont her secret, as she had 
longed with un almost irresistible longing to 
do of late. 

She stood up. 

‘*Tam just going to get a glass of water —. 
No, don’t ring for ib; don’t go yourself. I 
would rather go. I will ba back in » moment.” 

This in alow voice, in answer to Harold's 
questioning eyes. 

Unperceived she slipped out, crossed the 
hall, and entered the library. 
Here the fire ct down, the lam 
were lowered. Here it was cool and dark. 

Here she could recover herself. 

She flang herself down on a broad, low 
lounge, covered with a tiger-skin and heaped 
with cushions, | 

‘She olasped her hands behind her head, | 
and lay quite still. Her slippered fest were 
crossed; her dusty draperies trailed over the 
polished floor. 

In the drawing-room the chatter, the 
laughter, ceased. Then Iva hegan to sing, 

A week before, Mr. O Donneli—Mrs. Trend- 
worth’s Ixish friend—had begged her to, 
learn, the song to please him, and she had 
laughingly pa eg 

And the Countess, lying still and quiet in 
the sexni.gloom, heard through the half-open 
doors the pathetic sweetness of the ballad 
which her step-daughter sang : — 

‘* Ne’er tell me of glories serenely adorning 
The close of our day, the calm eve of our night, 
Give me back, give me back the wild freshness 
of morning, 
Her smiles and her tears are worth evening’s 
best light.” 


There was the ugual ripple of applause, 
over which the Countess could hear Mr. 








« A thousand thanks, Lady Iva! And isn't 


‘The wild freshness, of morning!" Ah, 
that went from her for eyor when she was 
very, very young, the Countess thought. He 
had bashed it—Geoffrey Damyn. 

But she must not think about if all—she 
must not. She grew so bitter and revengefal 
when she gave way to such thoughts ; and she 
was actually afraid of herself at such times. 

Oaly—a few hot, sorrowfnol teara forced | 
themselves under the, burning lids—only she | 
was so sorry for the girl whose morning had | 
baen plupged in one sad bonr into daylegs | 





| night. 


** Your tazn, Jigomie!” 

Indistinctly she could hear the conversation 
in the drawing-room beyond. 

Young Talbot had come in with Iva, but | 
his entracce bad been almoss unnoticed be- 
cause of the presence.of little Willie, 


He was an admirable elocationist, Doubt- 
less they were asking him to recite. 

She could hear him protesting, '' You aro 
tired of that!” and they insisting, ‘‘ No, oh, 
no!” 

She smiled faintly. Many @ time bad they 
chaffed Jimmie over his eternal rendition of 
‘‘ Aux Halieux,” and yet they would hav: 
nothing elae. 

He began. My lady could hear the sonorous 
young voice repeating the meliow lines of the 
fantastio, yet soulful poem. 

Dreamily she lay, a peace like tbat of tho 
opium eater’s, vague and foundationloss, 
creeping softly over her. 

Without, the moon was buffeting her way 
up the cloud-encumbered sky. Now sho 
showed her pale face, and now she wrathially 
hid it in,some greenish. black sky drift. 

The curtains were pushed back from the 
lofty windows. Through them, as thongh a5 
@ panorama, the Countess gazed. 


What was that? Someone, something 
there at the casement ? 

Qh, no, no! She was go nervous; every 
shadow startled her! 


Jimmie waa almost through. As one ins 
trance she lay and listened to the last sad 
lines ; 

‘* And I think in the lives of most women and men 
There’s a time when all would go smooth and 
even, 

If only the dead could find out when 

To return and be forgiven !”’ 


Such a shriek! Barely was the last line 
spoken, when it rang through the Castle—s 
wild, shrill, quivering shriek. 

Instantly those in the drawing-room were 
on their feet, alert, diamayed. 

What had happened ? 

* Lilian!” 

It was the Earl who bad spoken. 

He flung wide the door, and sprang across 
the ball, 

The others crowded after him. The scream 
had undoubtedly come from the library. 

Jimmie Talbot grasped the lamp from the 
clutch of one of the mailed figares at the 
stairway, and carried it into the darkened 
room. 

‘* Lilian—Lilian, darling !'’ the Earl oried. 

For just before the great central window 
she was standing, one arm onutflang, pointing 
ahead, a defiant, yet crouching litte figare. 

Iva hurried to her, and put her arms 
around her. 

“‘ Mamma—dear mamma—whai is it?” 

A queer scene. The great library lighted 
only by the crimson lamp in the boy’s hand. 
The group of startled guests. Tne command- 
ing figure of the Earl, to which little 
frightened Willie clung. The two women 
in the centre of the room, ons congolin;’ 


{ questioning, the other clinging to her, scazex, 
| sobbing. 


‘“‘What was it, dear?” the Earl asked, 


, gently. 


She could only point shudderiogly to the 
window. 

“ T saw i there.” 

“What?” 

She broke into hysterical weepiug. 

“A ghost!” she cried. ‘I saw a ghost!” 


{To be continued.) 








Loneevity without regalariiy of habiis is 
rare. Old people, men and women alike, ar 
early risers and retirers, almost without cx. 
ception, and fully nineteen out of every twenty 
have observed this custom thronghous iiie, 
except, perhaps,.at some short period in youth. 
Meals have been eaten regularly, three cach 
day, with dinner at nogn, the exception beins 
s0 rare as to indicate nothing. Exeroite in 
most cases has been hard work ap to pixty. 
five or seventy. Old people are, as @ rule, a3 
active and fond of constant ocoupation as mos! 
persona are at thirty-five. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE TOWER. 
—0;— 
CHAPTER I, 


Gansrarru Castie is in H—shire—a fine old, 
greystone building. which has been the home 


of the Earl of Galbraith since Norman William } 


camé over the seas with his victorious host of 
warriors, and took the lands from the con- 
quered Saxons to bestow them on his own 
favourite followers. 

Many years have passed since then. The 
suns of many summers, the winds of many 
winters, have beaten on the old grey walls, 
and turreted steep, but the Castle has bravely 
withstood the test of time; and now, by the 


addition of another wing, and various modern | 


improvements, it can hold its own, for 
comfort, with any residence in the United 
Kingdom. 

On this December day—close upon Cbrist- 
mas—it looks bleak and dismal enough ont- 
side, for a hard frost has set in ; the sky is like 
blac steel, the ponds are all frozen, the ground 
is hard and crisp beneath the tread, and the 
trees in the park are silhouetted against the 
sky like delicate dark lacework, each tiny 
twig showing up with perfect distinctness. 

A few missel-thrashes are hopping disconso- 
lately about on the look-out for food, and a 
robin, perched on an evergreen, is trilling out 
a melancholy little song, that breaks melodi- 
ously on the frosty silence. 

Indoors the scene is very different. A group 
of ladies are assembled in the morning-room 


drinking tea out of fragile cups of Dresden | 


china, and looking all more or less picturesque 


in their bright velvet or plush gowns, adorned | 


with delicate lace, and dainty ribbon bows. 

A huge fire of scented logs burns on the 
hearth, and casts ruddy shadows upon the 
rich appointments of the room; big pots of 
flowers (brought in from the conservatory 
fresh every morning) are blossoming on tables 
and stands, and an immense orystal bow], fall 
of violets, fills the air with the sweetness of 
their perfume, 

At a small table, in front of the silver tea 
equipage, sits the Countess of Galbraith—a 
young widow of about thirty, fair-haired, and 
patrician looking, and by her side is the well- 
known beauty, Lady Cecile Craven—a girl of 


ninéteen or twenty summers, with the bluest | 


of blue eyes, the sunniest of golden hair, and 
the most lovely, kissable mouth that it was 
ever man's lot to look upon! 

“What a bother it is!’”’ she was saying, 
sympathetically to the Countess, ‘* What shall 
you do?” 

“I'm sure I don’t know,’ rejoined Lady 


Galbraith. ‘‘ I suppose I shall have to upset ail | 


the arrangements I have made, for of course 
the poor girl must have somebody to meet her 
at the station.” 

“What is your difficulty?” asked a tall 
young man, sauntering up at that moment, 
and addressing the hostess. ‘I can see from 
your face that you are in some sort of 
dilemma, and perhaps—who knows ?—I may 
be able to give you some help.” 

“I’m afraid not. My trouble is beyond 
your agsistance, Bertie, otherwise I should 
have confided in you before. After all, it is not 
so very bad,” she added, laughing. ‘ The fact 
is, I'm expecting Bianche's new governess this 
evening, and I intended to send the dog.cart 
to meet her at the station. All the other car- 
riages will be in use, you know, because of the 
ball at Holthorpe; and now Barnes has just 
sent in to say that the brown mare has sprained 
_— leg, and he is afraid to drive the chest- 
nat.” 
“J Ul drive the chestnnt,” returned Captain 
Charlton, quietly, “and I'll meet the gover- 
ness. There! Now are you satisfied?” 

“Bot you are going to Holthorpe!” 
exclaimed Lady Cecile, “and the governess 
does not arrive until eight o'clock, just when 
you will be dressing!” 

** Juat when I should be dressing if I were 





| going to the ball,’’ he corrected; ‘‘ but, as it 
happens, I am not, consequently I shall be at 
liberty.” 
** Not going to the ball/" repeated the Coun. 
; tess, in surprise. ‘Why not?” 
i “Because Adeline is not well enough, or 
fancies she iz not well enough, to go, and I 
; can hardly leave her.” 

‘What nonsense!’’ Cecile exclaimed, 
while Lady Galbraith added,— 

‘*T really do not see the necessity. Adeline 
ie not seriously ill, and she has her maid. 
| Still,” breaking off abruptly, “ of course, you 
; know best, and you must do as you please.” 

‘Thank you!" he returned, bowing gravely, 
; “In that case I will do myself the honour of 
escorting your governess back to the Castle, 
| and I hope— as a reward for my benevolence 
—the lady will turn out to be young and 
pretty. It is the least return she can make 
me.’ 

“The very least,” acquiesced Cecile. 
‘' Bat "—turning laughingly to Lady Galbraith 
—‘' do youthink it will be quite proper to allow 
Captain Charlton to’chaperon the’ governess? 
We are all aware of his propensities, and who 
knows but what, before their return to the 
Castle, he may have turned the poor girl's 
head for ever and aye by his wicked compli- 
ments?" 

“You are too bad, Lady Cecile! I have 
, never paid you any complimenis.” 

** Because I would not give you the chance.” 

‘* No; for the much better reason that per- 
fection is beyond the reach of compliment.” 

‘“* Listen to him!"’ Lady Cecile oried, still 
| laughing, and holding up her finger in arch re- 
| buke. ‘He is absolutely incorrigible. I 
; really think, Lady Galbraith, that he ought 
to be prevented from going to the station.” 

“Bat I have no alternative,” sighed the 
Countess. ‘fhe chestnut is the only horse 
available, and nothing would induce Barnes 
| to drive him, so that Bertie is a pis aller. 
| Besides,"’ she added, ina different tone, and 
with a kindly glance at the handsome young 
soldier, “‘I think I can trust him—especially 
when he knows that the governess is an 
orphan—quite friendless, and alone in the 
world." 

Charlton made no reply ; and jast then the 
trio were joined by a tall, dark man of nearer 
thirty—handeome, but grave, and more sedate 
| than his years seemed to warrant. This was 
the Honourable Ronald Galbraith, the younger 
| brother of the late Earl, and guardian of his 

only son, the present boy Earl. 
As he came up the faintest possible finsh 
drifted into Lady Cecile’s cheek, and for a 
; moment her long, fringed Jids drooped, then 

she raised her blue eyes to his. 

“Have you altered your mind, Mr. Gal- 
braith, and decided on going to the ball to- 
night?” she asked, taking up a screen of os- 
trich feathers so as to shield her face from 
the blaze of the fire. 

He hesitated for a moment before replying- 

“I think not, Lady Cecile. Balls, as you 
know, are not in my line." 

The girl’s scarlet lips curved into a half- 
annoyed pout. 

‘**T suppose you mean you despise them, and 
think we, who go to them, mere frivolous but- 
terflies, fit for nothing elee." 

‘Indeed,’ Ronald Galbraith responded, 
with a slight smile, ‘I think nothing of the 
kind, On the contrary, I envy you your 
Pag of enjoyment, and wish I could emulate 

$ 











** There is no reason why you shonldn't.” 

He sighed, and looked into the fire without 
replying. ‘There was something strangely 
subdued and quiet about him that frequently 
made people wonder whether his life held 
some secret trouble, which had sapped his 
youth, and made him old before his time. 
Cecile often found herself speculating on the 
possibility, and perhaps this accounted for the 
interest she took in him, 

‘Will nothing tempt you?” she said pre- 
sently, very softly—her voice lowered so that 
he only heard the words, ‘‘ Suppose—someone 








—very much wished you to go, what should 
you say?” 

“Ig would depend on who the ‘someone’ 
was,” he rejoined, promptly; and then, after 
& slight hesitation, he cume & step nearer, and 
bent his head closer to hers. ‘‘Do you mean 
Lady Cecile, that my going or remaining away 
is of the smallest possible moment to— 
you ? ” 

in those long curly lashes swept her 
ae When she raised them, there was a 
spice of coquetry in her glance. 

‘* I did not say that, Mr. Galbraith.” 

‘No; but I fancied—I hoped—that you 
might have meant i6.”’ 

He looked at her eagerly, and it was strange 
how completely his face altered under the in- 
fluence of the new expression upon it. He 
was animated—hopefal—younger by ten years 
than he had been five minutes ago. 

Cecile remained silent. A coquette to her 
finger-tips, she would have been untrue to her 
training if she had let him see what she really 
felt ; and yet the presence of Ronald Galbraith 
affected her too deeply to allow her to practise 
upon him those pretty little feminifie wiles’ 
which she would have had no esoruples in 
showing off to any other man. 

‘*T beg your pardon,’ Galbraith said, draw- 
ing back, with a shadow of constraint in his 
tone. ‘“*Iamafraid I have been led away by 
my vanity into imaginiog« very absurd thing. 
My presence or absence at Holthorpe to-night 
cannot possibly make the slightest difference 
to you—and I was a fool for thinking other- 
wise.” 

“ Were you?” Lady Cecile said. ‘I'm not 
s0 sure about that ’’—and then, without look- 
ing to see how he received this declaration, 
she sprang up with the lightness of a bird, and 
ran across the room to the recess of the 
window, holding back the drapery with one 
hand, while she gazed down on the terrace 
below, where two or three of the male visitors, 
who had just returned from a day's shooting, 
were holding a final colloquy with the game- 
keeper regarding the next day’s arrange- 
ments. 

Presently the door of the morning-room 
was opened, and a head thrust inside. 

“May we come in, Lady Galbraith?” said 
the head. ‘‘ We are very dirty, and very un- 
picturesque, but we are tired, and a cup of 
tea would be nectar itself.” 

«Come in, by all means,” the Countess re- 
turned, and the permission was followed by 
the entrance of four gentlemen in knicker- 
bockers and shooting-jackets, the last of whom 
immediately made his way up to the window 
recess, where Cecile—a tall, graceful figure, in 
a wonderful tea-gown of palest green plush, 
and a knot of yellow roses fastened in her 
bosom—astill stood, gazing out into the gather- 
ing darkness. : 

“Watching for me, Lady Oecile?" said 
the new-comer. ‘‘That is kind of you. Be- 
lieve me, I am duly gratefal.” 

She tarned round, and faced him sharply. 

“Your gratitude is thrown away, Mr. Bor- 
lase, for you were certainly not in my 
thoughts.” 

He bowed, and smiled rather mockingly. 
Sydney Borlase was generally considered a 
handsome man; but people said his smile 
reminded them of Mephistopheles. He cer- 
tainly looked rather like the spirit of evil at 
the present moment, for he was a gentleman 
unaccustomed to “snubs” such as Cecile had 
just administered. ; 

“ Then I envy the person who was, It isa 
Oe aosaet ae ful should a 

a er graceful shoulders, an 
tarned away; and Lady Galbraith, who was 
crossing the room at the time, and observed 
the , shook her head reprovingly. 

« Why do you always treat Mr. Borlase 0 
cavalierly? Has he been doing anything to 
offend you?” she asked, with the freedom of 
an old friend. 

“‘He is always offending me,” Cecile re- 
turned, petulantly. “His very presence of- 
fends, even while it fascinates me.” 
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“My dear child! What do you mean?” 

“] hardly know,” answered the young girl, 
with a half-shamed laugh, ‘but Mr. Borlase 
always affects me very curiously. I like him 
and dislike him at the same moment, and if I 
believed in mesmerism, or psychic force, or 
anything of that sort, I should fancy he pos- 
sessed some supernatural inflnence over me. 
Do you know ”—she dropped her voice into a 
whisper—‘ I have an idea that his fate and 
mine are destined to cross each other? I don’t 
know how, and I can give you no reason for 
the fancy—which I daresay you will think a 
very foolish one ; but there it is, all the same, 
and I can’t get rid of it, however much I 
try.” 

y Galbraith looked at her wonderingly. 
This was the first time she had heard the 
spoilt young beauty epeak in such a curious 
strain; and the conclusion she came to was 
that Cecile must have been reading novels of 
the mystic class, and they had, for the time 
being, turned her little brain. 

Lady Galbraith herself did not read novels 
on principle. She was a society woman, and 
found quite enough to occupy her time in go- 
ing out and receiving visitors—in trying on 
dresses, and settling with milliners as to the 
colours and shapes of her new bonnets. But 
she was @ kindly woman, sweet-natured, and 
generous for all her frivolity, and a devoted 
mother to her two children, Blanche and 
Rupert. 

The Castle was about four miles from the 
nearest station, and as Captain Charlton 
drove there at about seven o'clock that same 
evening, he had reason to feel grateful that 
the moon was up, for the road was especially 
lonely, and there was a good deal of up-and- 
down hill that might have proved dangerous 
to a less skilful driver. 

The chestnut was determined to uphold her 
reputation for skittishness, First of all she 
absolutely refused to start, backed into the 
plantation, and behaved in a generally inde- 
corous manner, ending up by bolting off at a 
mad gallop, as if quite determined to smash 
the cart and its occupants in one grand melée, 

Bat she had counted without her host. 

Bertie Charlton had been the crack whip of 
his regiment, and his muscles were b to 
the firmness of iron. 

He let the mare have her head until they 
came to the bottom of a hill—simply content- 
ing himself with guiding her—then he gave 
her a liberal taste of the whip, and forced her 
to keep up her pace until they were half-way 
up the incline, 

“There, my lady,” he said, with a grim 
smile, as, blown and panting, she settled down 
into a steady trot, ‘‘I think I've conquered 
you.’ 

And he had—for her behaviour during the 
rest of the journey was most exemplary, and 
taxed Charlton’s powers so little that he was 
able to glance across the leafless hedges, on 
the surrounding country, which loo 
bleak and cold beneath the still-white radiance 
of the moon, 

‘“* We shall soon have Christmas here, sir,” 
observed the groom, as they passed a man and 
a drove of turke the latter driven down 
from Wales, to sold on the way—and 
Charlton acquiesced with a nod, while, 
strangely enough, his thoughis slipped back 
to a certain Christmas Day, three years ago, 
when he had been on a visit to a married sister 
in @ country rectory, and had been laid up 
with a sprained ankle, which had kept him a 
prisoner to the house. 

But it was not of his sister he was thinking, 
or the sprained ankle. A sweet girl’s face, 
young, riante, and blooming, came back to his 
mental vision, bringing with it remembrances 
that he thought had died a natural death two 
years ago. 

And yet they had power to call a tender 
smile to his lips, and to soften his eyes into 
an expreseion that was half pathetio, 

‘Poor little Aline—poor child—for she was 
but » child!’ he said tohimeelf. ‘I wonder 
where she is, and if she has forgotten? But 


of course she has. She was so young—she 
did not even know what love meant, but she 
had a nature as sweet as her face. I wonder 
what makes methink of her to-night! I have 
not thought of her for years—not since——” 

He did not conclude the sentence even men- 
tally, but the softness all faded from his eyes, 
and his lips set themselves in a stern line, 

Evidently the end of the retrospection was 
far from pleasant, and it was rather a relief to 
find himself at the station, where half.a-dozen 
vebicles—farmers’ carts, drays, and other 
similar conveyances—were awaiting the arrival 
of the train. 

‘ An unusual bustle pervaded the little plat- 
orm, 

The porters had woke up under the stress 
of the Christmas parcels that were already 
beginning to arrive; the station-master 
walked about with a great sense of his own 
importance at this festive season—even the 
lamps, with their fiickering oil wicks, seemed 
@ little less dull than u:ual, 

“Good heavens!” muttered Charlton, sud- 
denly coming to a full stop. ‘‘ What a fool I 
am! ITactually never inquired the girl's name, 
80 goodness only knows how I shall spot her.” 

He had not to wait long before the train 
came in, snorting and poffing like some huge 
black monster, and sending forth a vaporous 
rush of cloudy steam, as with many groans 
it drew up in front of the platform. 

As it happened, it bore a goodly load of 
passengers, for it was market-day at the 
county town ; and this fact, added to the near 
approach of Christmas, accounted for the un- 
wonted number of people who alighted. 

Charlton watched them all, his quick eyes 
glancing over them, without, however, finding 
the person of which they were in search, 

He had fully made up his mind what the 
new governess would be like. Tail, slim—not 
to say angular—and limp, with weak blue 
eyes, sandy hair, and, probably, freckles. 

How he got the idea he could hardly have 
told, except that the last governess little Lady 
Blanche bad had answered to this description’; 
but there it was, and it was quite clear that 
no such person was in the train. 

He waited until the engine shrieked, and 
puffed away on its onward journey, and by 
this time all the passengers were thronging 
towards the gate, where stood the porter col- 
lecting the tickets. 

Charlton was about following them, when, 
under the shadow of a tree at the farther end 
of the station, ho became aware of a small, 
slight figure, much moffied up in furs, and 
this, he decided, must be the governess. 

He accordingly went up to her, and as he 
came nearer took off his hat, which until now 
had been pressed low down over his brows; 
and as he did so the moonlight fell fall upon 
him, showing the keen, clear-cut features 
the honest, if rather reckless, grey eyes, and 
the close-cropped chestnut curls, swept away 
in crisp waves from the square brow. 

A little startled exclamation broke the still- 
ness, the small far muffled figure came swiftly 
forward. Two gloved hande were held out, and 
@ sweet piquant face, with lovely star like eyes, 
gazed up into bis. 

“Oh, Bertie—Bertie! You have not for- 
gotten your promise? Yousaid you would see 
me to-day, though you had to cross oceans to 
come to me, and you have kept your word!” 

Literally sobbing with excitement, she laid 
her head on his breast ; and thus, for the space 
of a few seconds they stood silent—she trem- 
bling from head to foot with the delight of a 
great and unexpected joy, and he absolately 
petrified with astonishment and remorse. 

*“ Aline!” he murmured, more to himself 
than to her. ‘“ Yes, it is Aline.” 





CHAPTER II. 


ir it was who recovered himself first. Man 
of this world enongh to know what remarks 
would be likely to follow if they were observed, 
he drew her still farther into the shadow of 








the trees, gently loosening her clasp from bis 
arma. 

Then he looked at her earnestly, and saw 
that the years that had passed since they met 
had added a new charm to her beauty, a new 
radiance to the lovely eyes, a more rounded 
perfection to the curves of her delicate, spirited 
features. 

‘* What brings you here?” he asked, in 
puzzled wonderment. ‘ Are you alone?” 

‘* Yes,”’ she replied, half langhing and half 
crying. ‘‘ I crossed the Channel last nighs, and 
came down from London by myself. I am 
going to Galbraith Castle as governess to Lady 
Galbraith’s little daughter.” 

‘* Nonsense!’ 

“Ttis true; why should it not be?” open. 
ing her eyes in child like questioning. 

**Why, I am staying at Ga'braith Castle 
myself, and I came here this evening to take 
the new governess back with me, Ths coinci- 
dence is too ridiculons.” 

A strange change came over her face. All 
the happy light died from her eyes, and she 
drew back as if a sudden shadow had fallen 
between thom, 

‘You came here to mest the new gover- 
ress!” she repeated, slowly. ‘‘ Then, it was 
not for the sake of seeing me, and keeping your 
promise ?”’ 

Charlton bit his lip hefore he replied. 

‘‘How was it possible I could know yon 
would be here? Ags for the promise—-—" He 
paused, for he could hardly tell her the truth, 
namely, that it had gone clean out of bis 
mind, 

‘* And you did not remember that this was 
my birthday—that I am nineteen to day?” 
The scarlet lips were qnivering now, and tears 
were perilously near the lovely eyes. 

Chariton turned away, and mentally 
anathematised himself as a brute. That 
month in the country rectory, when she bad 
been his nurse, had talked to him, played to 
him, read to him, had been so much to her, to 
little to bim ! 

Verily,— 

‘* Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
*Tis woman’s whole existence ! ” 


“You see,” he said, in excuse, ‘‘so many 

things have happened since then. I have 
knocked about the world, and seen so mnch— 
and done £0 little !—that you can hardly expect 
my memory to be ss good as yours. Butt 
have never forgotten you—of that you may be 
quite sure.’”’ 
_ She smiled at him through her tears, and 
Charlton felt most devoutly gratefal to the 
station-master, who, after eyeing them with 
some suspicion and more curiosity, now came 
up and demanded the young lady’s ticket. 

Aline gave it, and then followed Chariton in 
silence to the dog-cart, into which he — 
her, while the groom went to look after the 
luggage, It was not until Bertie himself had 
got up, and taking the reins, sent the mare off 
at a trot, that they had time to speak to each 
other sgain ; and then he, anxious to break a 
silence that threatened to become awkward, 
said,— 

‘“‘ Isn’t it lucky for us that the groom behind 
is deaf? We can say what we like without 
fear of its being repeated. I want to hear all 
about you—what you have been doing, and 
everything elee. When I saw you last you 
were on the point of being sent to a French 
convent, you know ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” she said, slowly, ‘‘I bave been there 
three years—in fact I only left yesterday. 
Have you heard that my aunt is dead ?”’ 

‘“‘No. My sister—who was the only person 
likely to give me news of you—went to india 
with her husband, two years since.’’ 

‘* Yes; I knew she was gone. Well, poor 
Aunt Euphemia died six months ago, and, as 
you are aware, both my parents are dead—in 
fact, I have no relatives thas I know of, and 
for money I have just forty pounds a year, 3c 
the Mother Surerior of the convent advised 
me to get a situation as governess, and through 
her inflaence Lady Galbraith engaged me, 
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There! I bsve told you my history. Nowa desire of turning the conversition® from 


teil me yours.” 

Fe observed that thongb she spoke with the 
familiarity of friendship, her tone was not 
qoite the sameas it had been when she caw 
him iret. A shadow of constraint bad fallen 
npon it, and npon her manner as well—a fear 
that she had betrayed her own feelings; with- 
ont gaining the resporise she expected ; but even 
yet the old dream was not quite dispelled— 
the dream which for three long years, sleeping 
and waking, had been ever present. How 
often she had recalled the tender words he had 
spoken dering that visit of hers to his sister— 
the loving looks he had given her, and the im- 
plied assurances that he cared for her! | 

is is true he had never, in so many words, 
expressed his love, but he had told her to look 
forward to the time when she left the convent, 
and had promised that nothing should prevent 
his greeting her when her nineteenth birthday 
came round. Then, he said, he should tell her 
his secret-—and what the secret was her heart 
bai often whispered to her. 

‘ Oh,” he said, restlessly, in answer to her 
qnestion, * I suppose much the same has hap- 
pened to me as happens to other men. I have 
found ont the trath of the saying that you 
cannot eat your cake and have it. I have got 
into debi, and done thoge things that I ought 
not to have done, and left undone those things 
that 1 ought to have done; in point of fact, 
my carecr hres been cofiventionsal in the ex- 
treme, and I cannot claim for it even an ‘iota 
of originality.” 

Aline laughed softly. 

‘Ts that all?” she asked. 

lie hesitated again, pulled nervously at his 
monstacke, and gave one hurried glance at 
the darkly radiant face, looking out of its far 
wre os, by his side. 

** Not qaite,” he answered, in a low voice. 
“There is something else I ought to tell 
you.” 

* And that is—— " 

‘ That I am married.” 

Por a few minutes Aline sat very silent— 
but those minutes were fraught with sovfficient 
egony fora lifetime, If shecould have trusted 
Ler voice she would have murmured some 
words of congratulation in order that he might 
noi stepeot the true reason of her silence ; but, 
alas! words would not come, and she could - 

'y control herself sufficiently to remain ‘ 
etaving straight before her at the frosty, moon. 
lit landecape, which seemed to her as cold and 
desolate ag her own life, 

‘Have you nothing to say to me, Aline?” | 
Porvie asked at last, finding the silence unen- 
dorable 

jhe moistened her parched lips with her 

gue before she answered, and her voice had | 
® catiously far-awey sort of sound. 

** Yes. I hope—I hope, with all my heart, 
you are happy.” 

‘* Happy /” he repeated, with a half-groan. 

hen he laughed harshly. “Oh, yes; I am 
py encugh—as happy as nine men out of 

ten, 1 darezay, and that is something, is it 


eT 


« And your wife,’ weaton Aline, who, now 

ti the first step had been taken, found it 
ssier to continue, “Is she at the Castle, 

too ? ” 

‘Yes. She is a sort of cousin of Lady 
Guibraith’s. She was a Miss Borlaee—an 
heiress. I don's suppose you have ever heard 
hor name.’ 

“No,” with a melancholy little smile. 

nglish news very rarely came to the 
convent, and I was secluded as rigorously 

if I had actually been a nun. Ie she 
bexutiful—your wife?” 

‘She was supposed to be good-looking,” he 
answered, indifferently ; ‘‘ bat she is not very 
etrong—or, rather, she has an idea she is not. 
If she had been well enough we shodld both 
have gone to # ball to-night with Lady Gal- 
braith and the rest, and then I should not 
have met you.” 


‘‘Is there a large party etaying at the 


| lady’s-maid. 
| to-morrow morning.” 





Castle, then?” asked Aline, hastily, as if with 


hefseif. 

“Aboat ten people, I think, or there- 
abonte.”” 

‘* Who are they?” 

“Well, first of all ourselves, and my wife’s 
cousin, Sydney Borlase; then Lady Cesile 
Craven, the belle of last séason ; a ceftain Mr. 
Proctor, 2 barrister; a Mr: and Mrs. Déla- 
mére, who are Americans, and a couple of 
‘edd men.’ What do you think of oa ist?” 

“Tt sounds alarming, but,” with the same 
half pathetic smile, “I don't suppose it will 
affect me mach, as [am not likely to see any 
of these grand foiks.” 

** You will see me sometimes, I hope,” he 
said; but Aline did not answer, for she had 
quite mate up her mind that she would see 
just as little of him as possible. 

This resclation, however, she kept to her- 
self, and the rest of the journey was performed 
in silence that remained unbroken until’ a 
turn in the road showed’ them the Castie— 
a stately old pile, silvered over with the moon- 
light. Then Aline gave vent toa little ory of 
adfhiration. 

‘* How lovely! I had noidea it was sach a 
splendid old place!” 

“It is rather pretty, certainly.” 

“Tt is something more than that—it is one 
of those stately homes which no country bat 
England can show!” she exclaimed, with 
enthusiasm, as he helped her to alight; 
and soon afterwards she wished him *' good- 


| night," for Lady Galbraith’s maid mies her 
| at the door, and escorted her through long, 


dreary passages to an octegon-shaped room in 
the tower. Here # dainty meal was spread 
out, and presently a second servant appeared 
with tea and coffee. 

“My lady told me to say she hoped you 
would mate yourself at home, Miss Somers, 
and ask for anything you want,” said the 
‘She will see you herself early 


And’ then she took her departnre, leaving 
Aline to her solitary meat. Eagerly enough 
she poured. herself ont a oap of ooffes and 
drank it, but the sight of food was distastefal 
to her, and she turned her back on the table, 
and sat looking absently into the fire, her 
slim, white hands clasped over her knees; her 
eyes heavy with unehed tears. 

It seemed to her that the events ‘of a life- 


' time had been compreased in these last few 


hours—the short time that had intervened 


| since she left the convent, and even vet she 


could hardly realise what had actually hap- 
med. 

Praniee a while, however, her perceptions 
grew clearer, and she told herself with a sort 
of pathetic bitterness that she, not Caariton, 
was to blame for the mittake that had 
exercised so great an inflaence on ber life, for 
she had put an in tion on his friend. 
ship of which be had never dreamed. She nad 
fancied he loved, while he only liked: her. 

Poor Aline! The warm blood surged up in 
a crimeon wave of shame to her cheeks, and 
then’ pride and duty came to her aid. She 
would conqner this love of hers—stamp it out 
as completely as if it had never been, She 
would never forget that Bertie was married, 
and that even to think-of him woald be as 
wrong to his wife; and surely, with Heaven's 
aid, she would bestrong enongh to tear from 
her heart the last remuant of passion, and 
by-and-by hold out her hand to him with » 
sieter’s calm affeotion ! 

She knelt down fora few minutes, seeking 
comfort in prayer; then; with a new sense of 
strength, arose and went into her bedroom, 
whish joined the sitting-room, and was simi- 
larly hung with tapestry; aud equally oddly 
shaped. 

A fire had been lighted on the hearth, but 
it had burnt down to # few embers; and the 
room—owing, no doubt, to the stone walle— 
struck strangely chill as Aline entered. 

By this time it was nearly eleven o'clock, 
and silence had fallen on the Castle—for, of 
course, Lady Galbraith and her guests had 





not yet retarned from Holthorps, and only one 
or two servants were sitting up for therm, 

It did‘not take Aline long to undress and 
get into-bed; ani, in spite of the conflictin 
emotion#’at wat within her, she soon yiel 
to actual —e fatigue, and fell avleep—a 
restless, disturbed’ slamber, fall of dreams 
and feverish fancies: 

She awoke suddenly, witha breathless sense 
of some terrible fear—supernatural fear—upon 
her. Great beads of perspiration stood on 
her brow, and her horror was a!l the greater 
because it was nameless. 

In sonte unaccountable way: she wat? con- 
scious of another presence in the room, al- 
though, just at first, she could see nothing 
save the heavy oak farriture; just visible in 
the misty moonlight, and the moth-eaten 
tapestry on the walls; where’ warriors on white 
horses were battling with each other in san. 
guinary conflict. 

An intense silences reigned, and there flashed 
across Aline the remembrance that she was 
far away from the rest of the house. 

The lady’s-maid had told’her so, and added 
that Lady Galbraith’s reason for putting her 
in the Tower was the fact of all the other 
rooms being occu: by guests. 

After Christmas, it was the Oountess’s in- 
tention to give her different apartments; and, 
as she had eaid this, a curious smile had come 
over the servanit’s face, as thongh che could 
have told the governess a good deal more if 
she had chosen to do so. 

All this Aline remembered as she sat up in 
boa, peering through the ghostly moonlight, 
which lay white and chill in a long line of 
misty radiance that slanted through the nar. 
row window across the room. 

Surely something moved beyond that white 
glory—something dark and shapelesse—that 
gradaally detached itself from the shadows 
and took the resemblance of # woman's form! 

Yes, Clad in long, neutral tinted robes, 
that were hardly distingnishable from the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, and with some. sort of 
veil thrown over her hair, and half concealing 
her face. She stood , then, with a 
slow movermeért, that can. be described by no 
other word than gliding, she came forward, 
and stood in the fall sheen of the moonlight, 
slowly lifting up one hand, until i¢ pointed 
full at Aline, 

Aline was no coward, but there was some. 
thing so unearthly, so utterly weird in this 
noctarnal visitant, that all her’ previous 
theories concerning the impossibility of ap- 
paritions at ounce deserted her,and she felt no 
shadow of dowbt that she wasin the presence 
of a creature from another world. 

She dared not speaksshe dared notmove— 
she could only sit upright in bed, staring with 
distended eyeballs at that shadowy figare in 
the moonlight; while an unuttered appeal 
went up from the depths of her heart. 

How long this Tasted she could not tell: To 


‘her it’seemed hours, but, in effect, it coald only 


have been a few riinutes; then- the tension 
grew too strong, and her overwrought nerves 
gave way. 

Wit @ shriek of terror, that echoed through 
the vast old passages of the Onstls, she sank 
back’on her pillows, closing her eyes in a very 
abandonment of fear, that was a3 unreason- 
ing ss it was powerful; and then, strangely 
enough, thé sound of her own voice gave her 
courage, and with desperate endeavour she 
reached out her hand to. the matches that 
stood on a table by the bedside; and strack 
one, by which she lighted a#ewndle, Then she 
looked round. 

The' room was empty ! 


ae 


CHAPTER II!. 


Breagrast at Galbraith Castle was a very 
movable feast indeed. Tae Countess made 
no pretence of appearing until twelve o'cloc ; 
but such of the guests as felt inclined came 
down before that time, and had their meal 
getved them by the butler, a grey-headed 
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fanctionary who, by virtue of fifty years’ 
service, had grown to regard himself as one of 
the family, and greatly mcpeames, the more 
youthfal visitors by his eondeggending dignity 
and affable manners. 








when I came upstairs last night you were in 
gur room, and your maid said you were 
om , 80 I did not disturb you.” 

“ Considerate husband!’’ laughed Sydney, 
while Mre. Charlton set her brows together in 


On the morning after ball it was not to,.|.am ominous frown. 
be expected that the would be pooseing i Bertie’s face warned her not 
early ; a matter of fact, Mra. Chayhten } te pursue the subject any farther just now, 
was the, 6 : i she.wag mone the less determined to sift 
She wase , sallow complexion the matter to the bottom as coon as they were 
with well-euk, A howere ' gal and there was mo chance 
an expression . haateurand. . y an i . 
had become ‘ 9 “hasan mad all haste to change the con- 
She was some years. hax hugb ion, turned. to Ronald Galbraith, 
with she wap passionately in love, and-| who was sitting at the bottom of the table. 
of whom, she. wag equally jealous, the “ How, didiyou enjoy the, ball last night, 
seq was cons Galbraith? Iwas awfolly surprised at your 
sus Of; maisdemeanonrs. of |. Rg 
was entirely “ ou?” responded the. young man, 
m jt boy npn and looking. slightly. embarrassed. 
“So were-the others, I think, It’s ten years 


sage limes at ae ae a a real ‘ 
: suppose Lady Cecile. wag the magne 
that drew you?” jocosely observed Mr. Dela- 


that, if | mere, whe was.in the habit of making awk- 
| Ward rema. 





for shewas & med leg poskandgiac:-andi 
8 ys en, 23 he once comical! 
observed, he was on parole. . 


Bertie was. of opinion that 
marriage with an heiress wag. not an unmiti- 
gated blessing; but it had been his only 
alternative, when ruin stared him in the face, 
and debts of honour crowded upon him, which, 
if left unpaid, would have stamped him with 
indelible disgrace. 

Miss Borlase had let it-be plainly seen that 
she cared for him ; and when she heard of his 
difficulties.she sent to request his presence at 
an interview, which was restricted to their 
two selves, 

What, passed a4 that interview no one ever 
knew, bus Charlton.came out of the room an 
engaged. man, and a month later he and 
Adelina Borlasa, were married. 

On this particular morning she was more 
peevish fretiol than usual—perhaps be 
cause hey husband was particularly silent and 
self-absorbed. 

“IT wish you, would give. me some of that 
game-pie, Bertie.” she. remarked, in. an 
aggrieved voice. ‘ Really, you are very, rude, 
never paying the slightest attention to my 
wants, and. not caring whether I have any 
breakfges.or not!’ 

“I) beg, your. pardon!” he. returned, 
absently, as he go% up and carved the game. 
pie, watehed ag inteatly by his. wife as by her 
cousin, Sydney Borlase, 

“ Berkie is.distrait this morning,” observed 
the latter, lightly. ‘‘ His interview with the 
new governess, last. might evidently made a 
deep impression on him.” 

Charlton grew very red beneath his tan, and 
Borlase ;saw that the-random shot had told. 
He puraned his advantage. 

“Wag: she very pretty, Bertie? and very 
sweet? and very confiding? Yon were. in 
luck’s way, old fellow |"? 

“ What are you talking about? "' Mrs. Charl. 
ton demgnded, impatiently. “I have heard 
nothing about this governess! Pray what hag 
she to. do with Bertie? "' 

‘‘Oaly, that. he. asked to be permitted to 
drive her from, the station last night. Perhaps 
he thought the matter too trivial to be men- 
tioned,’ 

Mra. Chariton turped angrily to her hua. 


“ How os . t 
had rely ig you did.not tell me where you 
‘Oh, I don't: know!” he answered, with an 


ot 


rkg, and Galbraith vouchsafed no 


, however, shot.a keen glance at him 
th hig dark lashes, and it was 
that he wag silent during the rest 


the meal. 

When it was over: he s{rolled into the smok- 
i , Where he was shortly afterwards 
jatned by Mr. Peegtor—the grey-haired, keen- 
eyed old barristey, whose name Charlton had 
mentioned to Aline the preceding night. 

“Abl” exolaimed Borlaze, ‘ you are just 
the IT wished to see! Iam in want of 
legal adviee, and I may as well obtain it in a 
friendly. manner, which means without paying 
—— in @ professional manner—which means 
& fee.” 

‘Fire away, my dear boy,’’ answered the 
barrister, placidly lighting a cigar. ‘I am at 
your service.” 

‘‘ Well, then, enlighten my ignorance on the 
law of property. lam writing a novel, and 
the plot turns on a will made by the wife. 
What I want to know is, suppose a wife, 
possessed of property, died without making a 
will, would her money go to her husband ?”' 

‘** Her money would, but her estates—if she 
had any—would not ; that is to say, supposing 
she had no children." 

‘*To whom would they go, then?”’ 

‘* Her * heir-at-law, brother or cousin, or 
other relation, asthe oase might be.” 

‘“ Thanks,”’ Borlase returned, thoughtfally ; 
and then, as if, having obtained this informa- 
tion from the Jawyer, he had no farther desire 
for his society, he retired to the window 
recess, where he sat in a deep reverie, that 
ended in his drawing two or three letters from 
his pocket, and reading them attentively. 

‘‘Tt’s no good,” he muttered at last, with a 
curse, ‘ Those Jews won't wait any longer, 
and what is to become of me Heaven only 
knows! I wonder if Adeline would lend m 
five hundred? She might, easily enough, i 
she were not such a screw, but I’m afraid to 
ask her.. However, there's no alternative, I 
suppose.” 

6 got up, and stood for a moment in the 
deep shadow of the rich velvet curtains, look- 
ing out on the. terrace, which was powdered 
over with a thin coating of snow. Suddenly 
his expression changed, growing eyen darker 
than it had been before. 

Across the terrace came two psople—Lady 
Cecile Craven, iu a stylish green velvet walking- 
dress, trimmed wish fur, and by her side, 
carrying two pairs of skates swinging on his 
arm, was Ronald Galbraith. 

She was talking and laughing brightly up 
into his face, and even at this distance Borlase 
conld see the smile thaé lighted the young 
man’s dark features ag he gazed down into her 
eyes. 

The watcher gnashed his tecth, As much 








affectation of carelessness. ‘I did not think 
it would interest you. Isuppose—— Besides, 


as he could care for any woman, he cared for 
Cecile Craven ; and it was gall and wormwood 


to him to see her preferring the company of 
another man, 

He tarned round from the window with a 
muttered oath. His prospects at the present 
moment certainly soemed dark enough—credi- 
tors dunning him for money on the one.side, 
and the girl whom hs funcied he loved, openly 
encouraging comeone else, on the other, 

Ag he lefs the smoking-room he enconntered 
Lady Galbraith, who had breakfasted in her 
own room, and now made her first appear- 
ance in public. 

‘*T am going to sea my new governess!’ she 
observed, after greeting him. “I have not 
made her acquaintance as yet,” 

‘*May not I come too?” ssked Boglase, 
struck by a sudden remembranze, 

The Countess looked surprised, but gave 
the required permigsion; and the two. then 
went towards the schogiroom, where Aime 
and her pupils—twins of eight years of age— 
were, already making friends with each other, 

The bright, frosty sunlight oame full in 
through the curious oriel ‘window, and fell in 
a@ gortof halo roand the young girl's figure, 
and both the Countess. and. her companion 


were struck hy her yy. Seen in this 
clear. morning light, she looked even y er 
than her years ; and there was something in- 


describably winning in the sweet, d te 
flowex-tinted face, with its sensitive moath, 
and deep-fringed, dark eyes. Her hair, which 
was of 2 dark chestnut colour, full af uti- 
ful lights and shadows, was swept back -from 
her forehead (where it broke into a bupdred 
tiny,rippling curls), and coiled in heavy maaszes 
at the fop of her email head, which seemed 
actually weighed down by its abundance, 

She ross as Lady Galbraith entered, and 
made a little half courtesy, bat the Countess 
—won at once by the radiant, childiah loveli- 
ness—held oat her hand, 

“‘ How do you do, my dear? I see you have 
already been introduced to your pupils. I 
hope you won't find them too trying?” 

*“T don't think so, my lady,’ Aline looked 
at the two little faces with smiling confidence, 
“T fancy we shall be able to get on well 
together.” 

“ That is right, You have lost no time in 
making friends I eee’’—for both children 
were clinging reund the young girl's skirts. 
“By the way, I.trast you are rested from 
your journey ?” 

“Ob, yes, thank you, my lady.” 

“ And you hada.good night’s sleep?” 

Aline’s face grew pale, and she moved un. 
easily, as if the very simple qnestion diaturbed 
h 


er. 

‘‘ No—I had bad dreams,” she answered, in 
a low voice. ‘‘ I was very tired when I went to 
bed—perhaps that.wes the reason.” 

** You had rather a long drive from the 
station,’’ put in Borlase, speaking for the fires 
time, ‘‘As yourdriver is a sort of connection 
of mine, I may be permitted to hope that he 
did not frighten you by indolging in any of 
the freaks which he sometimes practices in 
order to show off his akillas ‘a whip?’” 

Lady Galbraith frowned slightly at a speech 

whose bad taste was obyious, and Alize looked 
into the young man’s face with a certain 
grave directness that he found rather embar- 
rasging. 
TI do not think it is in. Captain Charlton's 
nature to do such a, thiag as that,” she 
answered quistly. ‘‘He is much too oon- 
siderate of other people.” 

He aad not been very considerate of her, 
poor child ! But this she did not think of in 
her-eagernesa to defend him. 

‘‘ 1s hag not taken you long to form an es- 
timate of his character,” observed Borlase, 
With a sacer, which he could not, repress. 
‘“ Your opportunities for studying him must 
have been limited to a couple of houra at 
mosgti’’ 

Aline. coloured a little, and hesitated. 
Finally her natural truthfaloess triumphed 
over her Gisinolination to speak of Bertie. 

‘Last night was not the first time I have 





i met Captain Charlton,” she said, addressing 
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herself to Lady Galbraith, and ignoring Bor- 
lase with a completeness that that gentleman 
deeply resented. ‘‘I was visiting at hie sis- 
ter's house when he was there—a long time 
ago.” 

** Indeed !| ” observed the Countess, kindly. 
“Then I am very glad he happened to meet 
you. It made you feel less strange coming toa 
new place. And now we will leave you to 
your pupils, and you must remember that I 
don’t wish them to commence lessons until 
after Christmas.” 

When they quitted the schoolroom the 
Countess went her way, and Borlase pro- 
ceeded to his cousin’s apartments, where he 
found Charlton and his wife in the midst of 
@ discussion that was evidently of a stormy 
nature. . 

Bertie was standing with his hand on the 
back of a chair, and it was clear from his 
face that he was exercising * self-control 
iu preventing himself from making very bitter 
answers to her reproaches. 

Borlase pretended not to notice the cloudi- 
ness of the horizon, but seating himself near 
Adeline, turned to the officer with a knowing 


“I’ve just been to see the governess, Bertie, 
Iadmire your taste. She is certainly very 
pretty indeed. Sly dog! You did not tell 
me yesterday that she was an old friend of 
yours! "’ 

Charlton frowned, and made no reply. It 
did not seem worth while declaring that when 
he stated he was quite unaware of Miss 
Somers’ identity, especially as Sydney Borlase 
was the last man in the world with whom he 
would have chosen to discuss her. Mrs. 
Charlton, however, had no idea of letting her 
husband off s0 easily. 

“An old friend of yours, Bertie! Who is 
she? Whatisshe?” Then, with vindictive 
spite, as he paused before answering, ‘ Per- 
haps Iam wreng to ask. The history of your 
acquaintance very probably won’t bear repe- 
tition.” 





“ That is a epeech that you have no busi- 
ness to make, Adeline,’’ said Charlton, 
sternly. ‘Miss Somers’ good name is as free 
from reproach as your own, and onght to have 
equal consideration. She is a friend of my 
sister's, if you wish to know.’’ 

‘* But a friend whom you have never men- 
tioned to me.” 

“I do not know that you have ever en- 
couraged me to make confidences to you. Per- 
haps, if you had, our married life might 
have been different,” retorted Bertie, stung 
into retaliation by the bitterness of her tone, 

Mrs. Charlton burst into a passion of tears. 
She was one of those inconsequent women, of 
whom one can never prophecy what their next 
move will be. 

‘** You see how he treats me!” she cried, 
appealing to Borlase, who was sitting silent, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. “ He 
knows I have no brother or father to take my 
part, and so he thinks he can abuse me how 
he likes,”’ 

. " buse you /"’ repeated Charlton, in amaze- 


men 

aaa abuse oy ad = think I am oa 
eno not to see your insinuations 
Do you think that every day does not make 
clearer to me the fact that you married me 
ae money, and that is all you care 
‘or ” 

‘For Heaven’s sake, be silent!” cried 
Bertie. “If you want to wash dirty linen 
the least Fe can do is to wash it in private.” 

“I wish Sydney to know of your conduct. 
He is my cousin, and nearest relative, and it 
is only right he should hear how things 
really are,” 

“Then you shall not tell him in my pres- 
ence,” declared Charlton, as he snatched up 
his hat and left the room, heedless of his 
wife’s reproaches. 

After the door had closed behind him, 
Sydney drew nearer to Adeline, and took her 
hand in both of his. 


“Poor little cousin!” he said, softly. “How : 





I wish I could make you happier than you 
are.” 

Thus encouraged, Mrs. Charlton poured 4 
long list of her husband’s delinquencies into 
Sydney's very bere ears; and although her 

rievances were nearly all of her own mant- 

ture, it is needless to say that they re- 

ceived deep sympathy from him, as his object 
now was to ingratiate himself with her. 

“ One thing is that your money is en- 
tirely under your own control,” he observed, 
as she pai ; and then, after a few minutes, 
he tentatively erred his request for the 
loan of five hundred pounds. Just for a few 
months, he said, until he could settle his 
affairs ; but Mrs. Charlton was proof against 
any such persuasions, and at once refused to 
advance the money. Indeed, she professed 
some indignation at Sydney's presumption in 
asking her; and he went away, cursing her 
miserliness and his own folly for Li seme 
- would gain anything from thus h ting 
m 


"(To be continued.) 


A Pretty Hormay Grrr.—What is called 
a ‘‘ wonder ball" is a charming present for an 
older sister or for a mother. It is a favourite 
birthday gift in German families, and is made 
by winding a skein of yarn or worsted into 
a ball and hiding little presents here and 
there. Select yarn that you know will be 
useful; take the prettiest present for the 
foundation, and wind enough yarn over it to 
cover it; then put in another, cover that, and 
so on until all the presents are hidden. Of 
conrse, they cannot be found until the yarn 
is knit off, hence these balls are sometimes 
said to be for lazy people. Certainly the 
stocking or mitten grows much faster when 
every little while a pretty gift drops out. 
Such a ball usually affords amusement for 
the whole family, especially if the gifts are 
from different individuals, and no one has 
seen any except her own. 
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MR. CLEMENTSON’S 
TREACHERY. 
CHAPTER I. 

LOVE OR MONEY. 


Rzopa Crist was sitting upon a low 
stool, with her head resting upon her mother's 
knee, tenderly caressing her hand, when the 
door opened, and a young, untidy girl entered 
the room. She was the little maid.of-all- 
work in the lodging house where Mrs. Christie 
and her daughter had apartments, and she 
and Rhoda were the only people in the world 
who ever took the trouble to speak a kind 
word to the over-taxed child; and her face 
always lighted up with a happy smile when 
she went into their presence. 

“Well Susan,” said Mrs. Christie, ‘‘ who 
is the letter for ?” 

‘For Miss Rhoda,” answered the girl brightly 
and having handed it to her, she left the 
room without another word. 

“Ts your letter from Mr. Clementson, dear?” 
asked Mrs. Christie, a little nervously. 

‘*No, mother mine,’ returned Rhoda, with 
& happy laugh. “It is from Douglas Fitz- 
Gerald. What could Mr. Clementson have to 
write to me about?” 

“A very great deal, dear!’ answered Mrs. 
Christie, with interest; ‘‘because he called 
here to.day, and had a long talk with me, 
and said he would either write to you or 
ceme and see you to-night; and, Rhoda, for 
my sake I hope you will accept his kind 
and generous offer.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Rhoda, in 
astonishment. ‘‘ Has he found some work for 
me to do at last? Ifso, I should not hesitate 
to accept it, provided it was near enough for 
me to return to you every evening. Tell 









[A DABK THBEAT OF VENGEANCE !] 


me what he said, mother?” and once more 
she smoothed the thin hand lovingly. 

“He did not say he had found any em- 
ployment for you, dear child,” returned the 
widow; ‘bat he is anxious to make you hig 
wife ! darling. And he hastold me if you will 
only marry him he will settle a thonsand a- 
year on you, and that his home shall be mine 
too. Is it not good of him? ” 

** Good of him!” echoed the girl, with an 
ashen face. ‘‘No mother, it is not, for he 
must know that I do not love him, and that 
nothing in the world would induce me to 
accept him,” 

‘* Remember how poor we are!” said Mrs, 
Christie, Y apres 8, ‘‘and how comfortable 
we should be at Fairlight Hall.” 

‘**T do remember we are poor, mother, dear,” 
returned Rhoda softly, ‘‘ and I must find some 
means of making you happier; but I should 
not be increasing your comfort by marrying 
a man I dislike, for you would be sad, indeed, 
if you saw me miserable, and I should be so 
as his wife, for he is a man I shrink from, 
feeliug sure he is thoroughly bad at heart.” 

“Nonsense, Rhoda,” said Mrs. Christie, im- 
patiently. “You must not take such un- 
warrantable dislikes to people, I admire Mr. 
Clementson very much, and I am vexed that 
you should refuse so good an offer. I should 
have thought you had seen enough of poverty 
since your father died to make you thank- 
ful to accept so beautiful a home; but, of 
course, you must please yourself, and I will 
not be selfish enough to press you to marry 
for my sake, although I must confess I 
should have been glad to have seen us both 
so comfortably settled for life."’ 

“ Mother, dear,” answered Rhoda gently, 
“‘You loved my poor father. Tell me would 
you have married anyone else, even for grand- 
mama’s sake?" 

A soft expression passed over the widow's 
face, and she placed her arm affectionately 
round her daughter’s neck. 

“No, child,” she answered after a pause. 












**No one could have persuaded me to have 
given him up; and if I thought you really 
cared for any man as I did for him, what 
ever his position might be, I should advise 
you to marry him.” 

‘*T do love some one, mother mine,”’ returned 
Rhoda, with a joyous look, ‘‘and I wonder 
you have never guessed my secret!" 

“Do you mean Douglas FitzGerald?” asked 
Mrs. Christie, with interest, 

“Yes, that is who I mean,” said Rhoda, nest- 
ling closer to her mother’s side, “and, darling, 
he is coming here to-morrow morning to ask 
you to let me be his wife!” 7 

*« And I suppose you have already promised 
him to be so before he comes,” said Mre. 
Christie, langhing. ‘Is not that correct, you 
naughty child ? "’ 

“ft sm afraid it is, mother,” answered 
Rhoda, laughing too; ‘ but I know you won’t 
mind, darling, for I am so happy.” 

Mrs. Christie stooped snd kissed her fondly. 

‘‘T hope you may always be as contented as 
you are now, my pet !” she answered, softly, 
* Douglas is a nice fellow, and I be 
pleased toacknowledge him as my son; and 
now run away, for I hear a ring at the bell. 
It may be Mr. Clementson, and, if so, you 
would rather avoid him I know.” > 

“‘ Indeed I would,” said Rhoda, jumping up. 
“And mother, may I go down to the post. office 
while he is here? ” 

‘Yes, if you won't be long,” returned the 
widow ; ‘“‘ butdo not remain out late, as it is 
already growing dusk ;”’ and, as Rhoda left the 
room, Mrs. Christie looked at her retreating 
figure with a ead smile upon her face. 

“It is a great diseppointment to me,” she 
murmured, half aloud; “but I must not 
stand in the way of her happiness,” and in 
another second Mr, Clementson had entered 
the apartment, 

He was a tall, thick-set man of fifty years 
of age, with iron-grey hair and short stubbly 
beard. He bad a hard, immovable expression 
of face, with cold, steel-coloured eyes; but he 
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hada courteous manner when he wished to 
make himself agreeable, and his posision and 
wealth always made him a welcome guest to 
parents with marriageable daughters, notwith- 
standing thathe was a widower, witha grown- 
up daughter of his own, and a nephew that he 
bad adopted wren a little boy, and whom he 
had brought upas his son and heir. 

Mrs. Coristie had spoken the: trath when 
she said she admired this man of money, and 





they entered man and womanhood, should be- 
come united in the bend#of matrimony, And 
now that Oliver hadiecome twenty-three; and 
Eva was of age, hehe to wonder:why he 
heard of no engage ‘between them, 

He had very brom@ly hinted his views on 
the subject to Oliver before he hadetarted for 
Mrs. Christie's lodgi to receive Rhoda's 
decision, which he had never doubted@ifor one 
second would be in his favour; and heghonght 
it would bs pleasamter for him and Rioda if 
the two yonng people @eald marry an tle 
\down ina house he igtended to pro for 
them before he a fcesh mistress to 
Rajirlight Hall, for ever since Mrs, McD onald’a, 


hee affeotions were previously ,and’| death, four years previous, Bva bad reigned: 





fit 


‘‘ the fact is, my uncle thinks it is time that J 
married and settled down.”’ 
** You marry!’ she answered, going off into 
of laughter. ‘‘ Nonsense / Father must 
we been joking you, for who ever do you 
think:wonuld marry abay like you? Why I 
don't believe your moemstache can boast of 
more than a dozen haigeat present. No, no, 
Oliver; dad was ffing you. Depend 
upon it the girls look at you for the 
next five yeara!” ; 
* You're 


Qtiver McDo: 


y, certainly,” said 
» halfamnoyed, but with a 
relieved expression over his face at 
the same time “I se you mean you 
ey stage a m@ im the light of a hus. 


: ; “17 Good gracious, ne! " ghe replied, with 


+. “When I marry I shall 
something awfally too—too in my 


a ——— einen anieg » Only 4 owes” it ha pa 
on censes by a torrent of words;about’ He knew hehad taken a great fancy te,| besome engaged to y you are 
how he had been treated, henletts, and, althongh be ws id en A ~ like brother and cise!” 
the room with a rough “ vevening.” and’ her father, he themght he pe ng ' “Of course we are, ‘cos,’ returned Oliver, 
walked igdignantly down stairs,and out of ; and, to emamre her from all anxiety: at Eva'sinnesemt way of expressing 
the house. CGhriatie | her “ Bat: I em-not likeabrother to 
Afewteps down the streetiiemet Rhoda! q: in his home ate lived | other girls, you knew ; and a fellow of twenty- 
returning fram the post-office, amd) he stopped: Clementzon and Mr; Christie had been | three can scarcely be called a boy, even though 
in front-of her with ill-conceated=pasaion im| friends for many years, audisohe tookagreat | be may have only twelye hairs in his mous. 
his usually cold eyes. Gibarect in Rhoda and her teaher tortion dead " 


“ Misa Christie,” he said, ites Ward) voice, 
‘‘ yourmother has informed me:of your en- 
gagement, and I wish you joyoim the life of 


poverty you have chesen for yourself; buteyou 
may yet learn to regret having declined te, be 
my wife, for soonemor later I: will have my 


revenge.” 

And before Rhoda could find words to answer 
him, he had passed by, and'she feand:herself 
alone, and, startled by hiethreatening manner, 
she hurriedly returned to the lodging-hense, 
and running up to their sitting-room she: fell 
weeping into her mother’s outstretched arms. 


GOHAPTER II. 
THE COUSINS. 


Ms. Cruesayrion returned to Fairlight Hall 
in anything bat an amiable frame of mind, 
and with very bitter feelings in hia heart 
against Rhoda.; and;so inconsistent. waa his 
nature, that, although « few short hours bs- 
fore he had told himself he loved her, and 
desired to make her his wife, he: them hated 
her with all,the strength of his mind, and was 
determined not fo reat umtil he had had his 
revenge for the disappointment she had caused 
him. He smiled as he thonght how mach 
he wonld enjoy makiug her suffer; bnt. so far 
he had not the slightest idex how to injare her, 
and he was in no hurry whatever to dose. He 
simply intended to wait and watoh until a 
good opportunity came for him; and hav- 
ing so decided, he retired. to his smoking: 
room to have his usual cigar, before joining 
his daughter and nephew inthe drawing-room, 
where they 2! ways passed their evenings sing- 
ing duets, 

Eva. Clementson and. Oliyer MoDonald 
thoroughly understcod each other, and were 
the best of friends, They had been brought ap 


together sinca early childhoed, and had. never , 


had a quarrelin their lives; and it was, Mr. 
Ciementson's greatest wish that Eva.and his 


dead sister's son should marry, and thus in- 


herit his property jointly. 
Mrs, Clementson had died when Eva was a 
baby, and, up to the time. that ha met Rhoda 


Christie, the thonght of filling her place had. 
never entered:his mind ; bat not wishing Eva. 


to lack a mother’s care, he had persnaded. his 
young widowed sister to bring her three-year- 
old. son.and live with him, 

As she had been left. with very slender 
means.she gladly accepted his offer, and, in 
return for the devotion she always showed to 
Eva, Mr. Clementson promised her to be a 
father to Oliver. 

He was bronghi up as his heir, and he was 


qnite determined that the two children, when 


as ae well soles sheirowa ; and-when 
aewW were ty—o 
the loss of nearly all MA Ohetenic's money hy 
bank failore jast Before bis deat 4 
Glementzon felt truly sorry for them; and, 
about six months laser, he made up his mind 
‘teask Rhoda to be his wife. as 
He fally believed she wonld be only soa 


to him, parbicolarly as he had 

b. collamae a-year on heg for 
life, which he - interfere 
with what he intended to leave his @vaghiter 


and Oliver McDonald. 

As for them, it never entered his head that 
they should be so foolish as to so completely 
go against their own interest as to have a 
thought apart from each other. 

He imagined he was giving Oliver a helping 
hand when he go clearly hinted it was now 
| the right time for him to propose to his 
| cousin ; and he had been decidedly surprised 
| when he saw the look of astonishment on his 
| nephew's fave. 
| till he was so taken up with his own 
| affairs that. the subject soon passed out of his 
| mind, bat not so out of Oliver McDonald's ; 
' for, although he loved’ Eva with a tras, 
' brotherly affection, he had never once thought 
| of her as his future wife. 

Ié.- was a decided shock to him when he too 

plainly saw the meaning of hia uncle's words, 

| especially as his heart was-entirely set on 

winning a sweel-looking girl named Ethel 
Lindegay, 

He. felt without-her for hia life’a companion 
he should have very little pleasure in existence, 
80, in an unusually dreamy mood, he joined 
| his cousin Eva for their practice; butshe, 
noticing bia prepconpied manner, sug 
that they should haya a quiet talk inatead ; 
' and for some minutes she chatted on, telling 
| him of all the amusing little incidents that 
_ had happened daring the day, At length she 

paused and looked at him, and, taking his 
hand gently in hers, she asked him if he were 
in any tronble. 
; No, Eva, I am only rather bothered this 
evening, but there is noshing much the 
matter,” be replied uneasily. 

‘* Do tall. me what, it is, Oliver,” pleaded the 
girl. ‘‘ Rest assured I will help yonall I ean.” 

“IT know you would, bat I bardlylike to. tell 
you what is troubling me.’’ 

“Yon hardly like to.tell me!” she answered, 
smiling up at him. ‘ Weil, thatis,good. I 
thought. we had told each other. all.onr wertics 
ever since we could speak. I don’t think you 
_ need be very much afraid of me, old boy. so 
| confess.at once, what is the.matter with you.” 

‘* Well, the fact is,. Eva,’ he returned, 
with a crimgon flash spreading over his face, 





tache. 

‘‘ Poorold ohap,”’ shelanghed, “ did I touch 
on your tender point! Well, never mind, rub 
our cat's tailon your lip night and morning, 
and if will make it grom ae if by magic. I 
can't ok of any other suggestion to 


_ “Can't you taligsense, Eva ?” asked Oliver, 
i 


mpatiently. 

“Of course I cam,” She anewered, in perfec: 
good humour, ‘ eg res rl y tell- 
ing me = were in because you 
thought dad wanted you to settle down; but! 
don’t believe he meant it for one second, and 
if he did, what does it matter? Tell him you 
ce mean 60 do it, and there the subjsoi will 
end,.”’ 

‘If he should say anything to you, Eva, 
will you stand my friend, and ask him to let 
both you and-me choose our own mates io our 
own time,”’ 

“OF course I will,” she answered, turniog 
suddenly grave, as she thought of what her 
father’s wishes might be, although the idea 
had never struck her before, ‘I will make 
him clearly underatand my feelings on that 
point, and now don’t worry yourself any more; 
and if ever you meet a nice girl who can really 
give you love for love, come and tell me at 
ones, and rest agsured I wiil help you if I 
can.” 

‘‘How kind you are, Eva, dear!” replied 
Oliver gently, and placing his.arm around her 
he gave her a warm kiss on her. broad white 
brow; and at thas moment Mr, Ciementson 
entered the room, and smiled as he thought 
that Oliver had losé. a0 time in:carrying out 
hia wishea. 





CHAPTER IIl. 


‘© yoU NEED NO LONGER CONSIDER YOURSELF 
MY HEIR,”’ 


A weerx passed, and Mr. Clementson grew 
decidedly uneasy at his nephew's.silence ; and 
calling him. into. bis study one morning, he 
asked him if he had or had.not understood 
the meaning of his words on that previous 
oocagion when they had spoken together. 

“I fear I did understand you, uncle, 
replied Oliver McDonald, quietly, ‘‘and I 
regret that neither Eva or I feel inclined to 
carry ont your wishes! ”’ 

‘*Do you.deliberately tell. me that i 
decline to:marry my. danghter?” aaked Mr. 
Clementeon, with rising passion. 

“TI shonld be sorry to put it in such rough 
language, ungle,” resurned Oliver, with feel- 
ing. I can only tell yon thas Eva and I 
have been too much brought up as brother 
and sister to think of each other with any 





deeper affection; and 1 hope, for both our 
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sakes, you will say no. more on.the subject, for 
I should be traly grieved if Eva was in any 
way annoyed.” 

‘Am I to understand that you have 
proposed to Eva, and she has refused you?” 
demanded Mr. Clementson, hotly, 

“No, uncle, Ihave not asked her. to be my 
wife, and I never could do so, for my whole 
heart is given to Miss Ethel Lindesay, and 
she ia the only girl im the world that I could 





Aad does: Miss .Lindesay know of your 
wonderfal devotion to her?" inquired the 
elder man, sarcastically. 

“ Yes, I gained her father’s consent to an 
engagement between us yesterday, and to-day 
I bad intended to ask for yours; and I hope, 
uncle, you will make no objection to our 
anion, for my whole bappinesa. depends on 
making her my partner for life,” 

“Have you told your cousin your wishes?” 
inquired Mr, Clementson, coldl 

“I have, and sbe sincerely congratulates 
meon my good fortune in winning. the love 
of so sweet a woman as Ethel,”’ 

“Oh ! does she ?”’ returned Mr. Clementson, 
with a malicious twinkle in his eyes; ‘‘and I 
will give the young lady an opportunity of 
proving her affection, inasmuch as you need 
no longer consider yourself my heir/ So go 
and tell her so as soon as you like, and then | 
you will see whether she loves you enough to | 
become the wife of a beggar! ” 

“If that is your decision, sir, I will go and | 

} 
{ 





inform Ethel without delay, and I believe | 
she will wait for me until I can make her a | 
home, and I must find some employment 
immediately. Lonly wish that you had not | 
brought me up as an idle man,as I don’t 
keow what I am fit for.” 

“ Nothing, L should say,"’ replied Mr. Cle- 
mentson, coldly, ‘‘ but that is your look-out, 
And now I think, our conversation is at an 
end. You can continue to reside here until 
you have found some work and some suitable 
rooms. I don’t suppose Eva will objest to 
your doing so.”’ 

“ What shall I not object to?” asked Eva 
Clemsntson, who had jast entered the apart- 
ment in time to hear the end of her father’s 
g 


ca, 

“Mr, Clementson was then saying. that 
perhaps you would not mind my liviog here a 
iew weeks longer,” said Oliver McDonald, a 
little bitterly, 

“What on earth are you both talking 
about?” said Eva, looking from one to the ; 
other in astonishment. 

“Simply this,.my dear,” answered Mr. 
Cismentson, coldly. ‘' Your cousin chooses to 
disobey me, and therefore I have informed 
re I will have nothing more to do with 

im.” 

“Bat you did not mean it, father,” said 
Eva gently. “ You could not break all your | 
promises tohis poor dead mother ?”’ 

For a moment a softexed expression | 

passed over the elder man’s faca, then he tried 
to set it aside; and replied impatiently,— 
_“T will not allow you tocanvass my actions, 
iva. Tam quiteaware what I promised my 
flster; bat circumstances alter cases, and I 
- no longer regard Oliver in the light of a 
jon,” 

“Why not, father dear?” inqnired Eva. 
softly. ‘The. promises to; the: dead are. too 
‘acted to be broken for any light: reason, so 
tell me what Oliver has doneto vex you?” 

“Mr, Clementson..is annoyed with me 
because I have asked Ethel to be my wife,” 
ssid Oliver MoDonald, with rising colour; 

but I stiliintend to marry her if she will 
have meas @ posr man.” ‘ 

, _ OF courss you do,” returned. Eva, firmly. 

And father is the last man in the world to 
sak you to break your.word to her. It would 
not be honourable ; would it,.dad?’’ 
ite seeding to be catechised by my own 
child,” said Mir, Clementson, crossly, ‘so be 
800d enough to leave the.room, Eve.” 
came. into the giri’s eyes, bus she 








ta 
drove them back, and. with gentle persistence 








she took her father’s hand in hers, and looxed | her to return to ‘‘Greenholmn”’ with.them, 
lovingly into. hia face. land occasionally get her to remain there for 

“Father,” she said, quietly,, “you, and two or three days; but that was not. very 
Oliver areso very much to me; £0, for-my sake, | often, as it so increased her. father's anger 
do not quarrel; and for my sake, cear, let: againss her for remaining friends with Oliver 
Oliver marry Ethel Lindesay, for he loves her} and his wife that she had to pay dearly for 
truly, and he cannot be happy without her.’’ | her holiday on her return to Fairlight Hall. 

“T really thought you had more sense,| Try howaver much she might, she could 
Eva,” replied Mr. Clementson, roughly push- | not soften. Mr. Clementson’s heart towards 
ing her away. ‘‘For no one’s sake will I for- | his dead sister’s son; but she remained true 
give him; and if yon talk any more senti- | to Oliver herself, and firmly told her father 
mental rubbish I will disinherit you too.” she never meant to give up looking upon him 

**T am corry we have both vexed you,” asa good and kind brother, for she had had 
said Eva, going to her cousin's side, and plac- | a sister's affection for him ever since she had 
ing her hand through his arm; “ bat re-| been a tiny child, 
member, father, I think Oliver is quite right; Oue day, about a year later, Mr. Clement- 
to be true to the woman. he loves, and it is my | son informed Eva since she had bean so 
intention to.helphim all I can for his.mother’s | persistent in disobeying his wishes he had 
sake, and his own,’ and without another word }made up his miad to travel; and: that she 
she led Oliver McDonald from the room and could either remain at Fairlight Hall with a 
gently closed the door. puitable companion whom he would find for 

‘‘ Eva you are a brick/’ exclaimed her cousin, | her, or leave her home for ever and take up 
@s soon as they had entered the ‘ morning her abodes with Oliver and hia wife, and he 
room.” ‘‘ How can I ever repay you for stand- | would then pay her a yearly allowance and 
ing my friend?”’ remsin abroad for an indefinise period. 

“I don't want any payment, Oliver,’’ she He gave Eva a week to make up ber mind, 
answered affestionately. ‘‘I only wish I conld and during that time Oliver and Ethel per- 
really have helped you, but you must forgive} suaded her to settle to go to them, for old 
father for being cross, and do your best to | Mr. ,Lindesay had entered his eternal rest, 
work hard fora time, anil believe after | and left his pottery to Oliver and his danghter 
few years it will ali come right:again,”’ jointly. 

‘*No, if never can come right, ’cos,’’ Baid | As Ethel often felt vary lonely during the 
Oliver, dejectedly, ‘I only hope that Mr.' day she laoghingly tuld Eva she wanted her 
Lindesay won't tarn me off too, beoause I} to come and be her companion, and also to 
am now a poor man.” heJp her to take care of her six- weeks-old 

“T am certain he won't,” said Eva, | boy, whom shs declared she could not manage 
brightly, ‘“‘as I am sure he ia really fond of | by herself, and who was far too precious to 
you, and very likely he will give you some! be entrusted to a nurse, however good her 
employment himself. He said the other day | character, or old her experience! 
how much he wanted to find a trastworthy| So, having toid Mr. Clementson her decision, 
fellow to oversee his men do their work, in-| he was not long before he bid Eva farewell, 
stead of lvoking after them so constantly |and Fairlight Hall was left in charge of the 
himself. AndI will go with you at once, and ; aged honsekeeper and her husband, and Eva 
perauade him to give the.eituation to you.” was soon comfortably settled at Greenholmn, 

‘* Will you really, Eva? Then, indeed, you | while her father travelled about from place to 
will be helping me,” said Oliver, gratefully. | place secking happiness, and finding none, 

“TI want to if I oan,” she replied, brightly,; Mr. Clementson was absolutely a miserable 
and a few minutes more she and Oliver/ man. Ever since the day that Raodsa Christie 
McDonald were walking brigkly along to-}had refused to become his wife he had 
wards “ Greenholmn,” the residence of Mr.jhardened his heart against every living 
Lindesay and his daughter, and an hour later | creature, and he so cultivated the longing for 
Eva returned to her home with a lighter revenge against Rocda that it grew at Jast to 
heart, for she had obtained Mr. Lindesay’s | ba the one-raling passion of his life; and each 
promise to give Oliver the employment hej day he was more and, more determined that 
s0 mach needed; and also i¢ waa settled that | ho would make her soffer if he could, and one 
the young, people should: be married. without | of bis objects in going about from one part of 
delay, and that they shoald settle down a%| the world tothe other was to seek for her, as 
** Greenholmn " and take care of the old man, | he knew she was married and living abroad 
as Eshel could not make up her mind toleave | with her husband; but he hud been unable to 
her father on such short notice, especially as | trace her farther than Paris, aad then he had 
she had been his shadow ever since the death} lost all clue as to her wheresbonts, 
of her much-loved mother only two years} The truth really was that Rhoda and her 
before. mother were so frightened by Mr. Olement- 
son’s threatening manner that they had left 
Lake Crescent as soon as possible, and Donglas 
UHAPTER IV. FitzGerald had) persuaded Mrs, Christie to 

7 allow him to make Rhoda his wife without 
THE ONS BUIANG PESWOR OF Bis LINE. delay; and go with him atonce to Paris, where 

A wmontH later, and the bella of Lake/he had..to do some business. And to this 
Crescent Church rang out merrily in honour} Mrs, Christie conseated, feeling is better that 
of the weddiag of Hebel Lindesay and Oliver | her. daughter should have a proper protector. 
McDonald, and after.a few weeks spent at a) She also consented. to accompany them to 
quiet watering-place they returned home to} France, and make her home with them as long 
take care of Mr. Lindesay, and a right warm as she lived; but that, poor soul, was only to 
weloome the old man gave them. be for a few short weeks, as she canght a severe 

The three settled down together, and very | chiil.on the journey, and, in her weak state of 
goon Oliver had the sole management of his} health, she was unable to recover from it, so 
father-in-law's. business, as he began to feel she gradually sank away from low fever, and 
the work too much for him—as he owned a! was iaid to rest in a Parisian cometery. 
good-sized: pottery a few miles off from Lake; Rhoda wonld gladly have taken her to Eng- 
Crezcent—and he was glad to escape the} land,.to be buried beside the husband she had 
fatigue of going to oversee the work. 80 devotedly loved; bat neither Rhoda or 

It did not. take Oliver long to learu sais} Douglas: FitzGerald had sufficient’ means to 
daties, and he would return to ‘‘ Greenbuim’’| incur sach » heavy expense, and the wish had 
every evening with a light and happy. heart,|to be givea up. For some time after her 
feeling realiy the better for having been use- | mother's death Rhoda was quite inconsolable, 
fally empleyed. #0 dear had they been to each other. Bat 

Oliver in no way forgot. his Consin Eva's] little by little she grew to lean on Douglas, 
kindness to him, and whenever he could spare| who, by his great patience and kindness to 
the-time he and Ethel used to. go.and spend|her, drew her out of her sorrow. And, 














an hour or two with her, and.try and cheer|altiough she knew she could never cease to 





her lonely life; and very often they-persuaded | mourn for the good mother she had lost, she 
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saw that she ought to be thankful for the love 
of so tender a guardian, and she made an 
effort to rouse herself for her husband’s sake, 
and the smiles at length returned to her face, 
although the dull sadness did not leave her 
heart. 

And so time went by until six months had 
passed since Mrs. Christie's death, and a piece 
of fortune came to Douglas FitzGerald, none 
the less welcome because quite unexpected. 

An old maiden aunt of his died, and, much 
to his astonishment, left him an income of 
three thousand a-year, and expressed a wish 
that he should take her name, which, as she 
was his mother’s sister, was quite different to 
his own. 

This, of course, he was willing to do, but he 
saw no reason for telling his acquaintances in 
Paris the luck that had come to him, so he 
simply sent in his resignation to the firm he 
worked for; and when he could finish up his 
business for them Rhoda and he quietly left 
for England, where they remained until Miss 
Armstrong's affairs were settled. Then they 
made up their minds to travel about and see 
the world before they settled down toa country 
life, which they intended to do later on, after 
they were tired of roaming from place to place, 
and as Mr. and Mrs. FitzGerald-Armstrong 
they left their native soil. 

As they were nearly always called Mr. and 
Mrs. Armstrong by theirnewly-madefriends and 
acquaintances, it was not wonderfal that Mr, 
Clementson should inquire for them in vain ; 
but his want of success only made him more 
anxious for revenge, and each day he grew 
more determined never to rest until he had 
satisfied his heart's desire. 


CHAPTER V. 
MR, CLEMENTSON'S REVENGE. 


Just six months later Rhoda and her hus- 
band visited Cyprus, taking with them their 
little infant son, who was the joy and happi- 
ness of both their hearts. They simply wor- 
shipped the wee child, and, like most parents, 
they thought there never was such a lovely 
baby before. 

Bat Rhoda was not strong, and some time 
after they had arrived at Cyprus she fell ill, 
and for many weeks she was quite unable to 
leave the hotel, and when she did how fear- 
fully changed she was ! 

Every movement denoted intense mental 
pain—every look was full .—— and it 
was in vain that Mr. Fitz d-Armstrong 
tried to rouse her, for she could not be com- 
forted—for during her illness her nurse and 
child had suddenly disappeared, and it was 


supposed that they had been washed out to | 


sea during a severe storm that had arisen 
without any warning, a few minutes after they 
been seen walking near the shore ; and as 
some articles of clothing were discovered after 
the tide went down that belonged to baby 
Douglas, there was no doubt as to what his 
fate had been, and that of his attendant, 
especially as several other people had lost their 
lives on the same day ; for the hurricane had 
been so unexpected, and the sudden violence of 
the sea so great, as to put every one near in 
confusion, and there was hardly a person pre- 
sent who was capable of giving any clear or 
decided evidence; and there was nothing to 
be done for Rhoda and her hushand but to 
bear the sorrow that had come to them, and 
cling to each other for y fpepenad and support. 
One friend and would-be sympathiser they 
had, whose attentions and kindly words utterly 
astonished them; fora few days after their 


arrival at Cyprus they had accidentally met | 


Mr. Clementson, and as he showed so much 
pleasure at renewing his acquaintance with 
Rhoda, and was so courteous and nice to them 
both, they could not find it in their hearts 
to give him the “cold shoulder,” although 
neither of them were pleased to have the so- 
called friendship revived after what had 
passed between Rhoda and himself on the 
evening she had refused to be his wife. 
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But a long time had elapsed since then, and 
Mr. Clementson appeared to be an altered;man; 
and Rhoda felt it would be ungenerous on her 

art to remember his words against him, be- 
ieving, as she did, they had been spoken when 
disappointment and anger had made him not 
answerable for what he had said. 

So she and Douglas agreed to be polite to 
him as long as they were in Cyprus, but to 
try and avoid giving him their address after 
they had left, and thus evade him without 
apparent incivility. 

And having thus decided, they saw as little 
of him as possible, but they were always hos- 
— to him when he visited them at their 
hotel. 

And when their sorrow came, and Mr. 
Clementson was so good and thoughtfal, they 
quite blamed themselves for the feeling of mis. 
trust that they ever felt towards him, and 
they told each other they were doing him a 
great injustice to harbour unkind ideas about 
him—for they were only ideas—and neither 
Rhoda or her husband could really put into 
words what they feared from coming in con- 
tact with him, especially as nothing could 
exceed his show of good-ngture towards 
them. 

On the day of the storm Douglas Arm. 
strong, seeing that his wife was very much 
better than she had been for many weeks, left 
her for a few hours to go and see a friend of 
his,who, he heard, was staying for ashort time 
abont ten miles distance from their present 
abode. 

As it was a glorious morning he determined 
to walk all the way, and set out on his little 
journey with a light heart. 

He met Mr. Clementson soon after he had 
left the hotel, and to avoid his trying to 
accompany him he told him where he was 
going, and after a short conversation the two 
men bid each other adieu ; and early in the 
afternoon Mr. Clementson wended his way 
towards the “ Hotel Métropole” to keep 
Rhoda company during her husband's absence. 

On the road he came across baby Douglas 
and his young nurse, and he paused to speak 
to them, and then passed on with an evil look 
upon his face. 

“Herchild!"he muttered, with his hands 
clenched, ‘‘ and she is happy, but it shall not 
last. No, no! Sooner or later I will make her 
suffer; but I must wait my time to avoid 
suspicion ! At present I must be her friend.” 

And he s as he thought how cleverly 
he was acting his part ; and a minute or two 
later he was sitting beside Rhoda, listening 
with deep interest to her account of the latter 
days of her mother’s life, and expressing great 
regret that he had been unable to show her 
any attention during her last illness. 

Jast as Rhoda's heart was softening under 
the influence of his kind words the hurricane 
suddenly began, and, fearing for her child’s 
safety, she begged him to try and help her find 
out where her nurse had gone, so as to get 
them home as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Clementson lost no time in obeying 
her wishes, only persuading her, as she had 
not been out since her illness, to remain 
quietly indoors, promising to do his utmost to 
find her boy, and to restore him to her without 


delay. 

Clementson remembered where he 
had met them, and guessed what route 
the nurse had taken, but he ordered several 
of the servants to go in opposite directionr, in 
case he was mistaken. Then he hurriedly made 
his way out of sight, with bitter and contend- 
ing passions working in his breaat. 

For three hours the storm raged with in- 
tense violence, and self-preservation seemed 
to be the one thing everybody thought of ; 
but even that was no easy matter, for there 
was danger everywhere—by the sea, and on 
land ; for many of the smaller houses were 
blown down, and the people were rushing for 
shelter toall the larger buildings, pushing 
and hustling each other as they went, as if 
their lives were not as precious ao their own. 

All the while Rhoda stood by the window 
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watching for her child, wringing her hands 
in silent agony, and praying that no harm 
might come to him or to her husband, who 


might, for aught she knew, be out in the 
storm too. 


The hotel servants returned one by one, 
but they brought her no good news; and last 
of all Mr, Clementson went to her with an 
expression of well.feigned pity on his ueually 
hard face, and told her with eer gentleness 
that he feared her nurse and child had been 
washed out to sea, as he had made every in- 
quiry. Allhe could hear of them was that 
they had been walking on the shore when 
the storm first began, but that no one had 
noticed them since;and although he had 
been searching for them for nearly three hours 
he had been unable to find a trace of them, 

Rhoda listened to his account with tear. 
less eyes, becoming paler every second; and 
at length, with a moan, she sank senseless 
to the ground. And when Douglas Armstrong 
came back to the hotel an hour later, he 
found her still unconsious, although Mr. 
Clementson had sent for two medical men, 
and had seen that everything had been doue 
that was possible to think of. He had also 
despatched a conveyance to fetch Douglas 
Armstrong, and it had met him by the way; 
and when he got to the ‘‘ Hétel M¢tropole’” 
Mr. Clementson led him into his private 
sitting-room, and told him all that had 
occurred; and after olasping his hand with 
tender sympathy, he left him to go and attend 
to his wife, and promised to continue his 
search for the lost child, and return in the 
evening to tell him if he had had any success. 

At nightfall he went, and said a baby’s 
cloak had been picked up after the tide had 
receded, with a great many other things 
belonging to different people, and he felt 
sure the cloak had been the one worn by 
little Douglas ; and he advised Mr. Armstrong 
to go to the place where they were all on 
view, and see if he conld identify it. 

Rhoda was then asleep with a trained 
nnorse watching her, so Douglas Armstrong 
allowed Mr. Clementson to take him with- 
ont delay, and show him the cloak, and he 
was not long in recognising it as being the 
one his child had worn. And after having 
made many more inquiries after the missing 
baby and nurse he returned to the hotel 
again a8 a man without hops ; and when days 
had passed into weeks, and nothing had been 
heard of the lost pair, he felt perfectly con- 
vinced as to what had been their sad fate. 

He did his best to make Rhoda rouse 
herself, for his sake, and the two broken- 
hearted parents leant on each other for 
support, making their trouble draw them 
ever closer together, although for a time 
Rhoda’s grief seemed almost beyond the 
reach of human sympathy ; and Mr. Clement- 
son, watching her mental anguish, felt that 
however much she loved her husband she 
was utterly unhappy, and seeing her misery 
more than contented him. He ey a smile of 
deep satisfaction that he had his revenge 
at last ! 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE WANDERER'S RETURN. 


Very soon after Eva Clementson went to 
live with Oliver McDonald and his nice young 
wife, she my the love ah wr bow and node 
not long in ae , or in seelD; 
that Hoses Wallpole loved her with all bie 
heart; and before he had known her many 
weeks he had openly declared his affection for 
her, and made her promise to be his wife a8 
goon as he could prepare a suitable home for 
her to live in. : 

He wrote to Mr. Clementson and asked his 
consent to his marrying Eva ; and as Horace 
was the only son of a Colonel in the army who 
had been killed in action a short time before, 
and had left him very well provided for, 
Mr. Clementson made no objections to the 





[match, and wrote to Eva to wish her all 
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bappiness, and even went so far as to regret 
that he would not be in England when she 
yas married. 

He could have been had he really desired it, 
but he had so given himself up to his own 

Jeasure and comfort that he cared not to set 
his plans on one side for any one —not even his 
own daughter; and he considered he had done 
all that could be expected of him when he 
wrote and gave her his good wishes. 

Eva answered his letter, and promised to 
write and tell him when she became Horace’'s 
wife; and she kept her word, and gave him a 
fall deseription of her wedding, and of the 
pretty home her husband had prepared for her 
in a Village called Silverdale, a few miles from 
Lake Crescent. 

So that she was not divided from her 
cousins at Greenholme, who had been s0 
kind and attentive to her; and after a couple 
of months Eva received a note from her father 
to say his movements were se uncertain that 
it was quite impossible to keep her cognizant 
of his address, 80 he had made up his mind to 
give up all correspondence for some time, and 
that he had ordered his solicitors to send her 
the yearly allowance he had undertaken to 
make her, so that she was to see that she 
received the amount due to her every quarter 
day; and from the time she received that 
letter Eva never heard again from her father 
for twenty-three years, when he wrote to tell 
her he intended to return to England and 
settle down at Fairlight Hall, which was to be 
thoroughly restored before his advent. 

Mr, Clementson also told her that he had 
matried again, twenty-two years before, and 
that he was bringing his son, Norman, who 
was just coming of age, to England with him, 
so that he could take up his position as heir to 
the Fairlight estate, 

Mr, Clementson also told Eva that his wife 
had died at Norman’s birth, but that his son 
had been a great pleasure to him, and he hoped 
that she would find that she could give him a 
aister’s welcome; and that although he had 
neglected her for so many years, he begged her 
to be good to him in his old age, as he did not 
feel that he had much longer to live. 

Eva, ever a generous-hearted woman, forgave 
him all the past at once, and on the afternoon 
that he was expected home she and her hus- 
band went to Fairlight Hall to give the 
travellers a warm tion, and they took 
with them their only daughter, Jasmine, who 
was a sweet and lovely girl, nineteen years of 
age. 

The meeting passed off in a very friendly 
manner, for Mr. Clementson was much taken 
with his son-in-law, and seemed anxious to 
make Horace like him in return, while to Eva 
he was really affectionate; and she, seeing how 
old and careworn he looked, lovingly promised 
to do her best to be a comfort to him in the 
declining years of his life. 

for Norman and Jasmine they seemed 
mutually delighted with each other; and after 
they became well acquainted, there was never 
4 day that Norman did not fetch her to early 
dinner at Fairlight Hall, and take her home 
when it became dusk, and between them they 
— Mr. Clementaon'’s old age a very bright 
. on seemed to meee soft ont, Fog 
6 was in presence, although a 
bay look would occasionally pass over his 
ace as he watched the growing intimacy 
between them; then with an effort he would 
rouse himself, and laughingly tell Norman not 
to fall in love with his own niece; and Nor- 
er and Jasmine would join in his joke, with 
ittle thought of how much sorrow was in store 
for them later on. 
ante McDonald and his wife had both 
— & year before Mr. Clementaon had 
ough’ of returning to England, and it was 
: real trouble to the old man that he had 
— been reconciled to his nephew before he 
ad passed away, 








He heard of his death from his solicitor, , 


Who always acquainted him with English 
news; and it was after hearing of Oliver's 


| alone, and when in the company of their re- 


decease that he made up his mind to return 
to Fairlight Hall, and let Norman take his 
place as heir to the estate, which he never 
liked to do during the lifetime of his sister’s 
son; for although be had so seriously 
quarrelled with him, and had always been too 
sagpo to make the first advance of friendship, 

e never forgot how fond they had been of 
each other, or the promises he had made to 
Oliver’s dead mother. Remembering them, 
he hesitated to let even Norman fill his place, 
and put off arranging his affairs year after 
year, unable to decide how to be just to all he 
loved after he should have joined the great 
majority, knowing that he had injured them 
all more or less by his unkind conduct and 
revengefal temper. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘NO ONE MUST KNOW THE SORROW OF OUR 
LIVES,” 


Arter the death of Oliver McDonald and 
his gentle wife, their-only son Reginald felt-so 
thoroughly upset by the'loss he had -sustained 
that he determined to travel abroad for some 
years before he settled down to his life’s work. 
So he hired a trustworthy man to manage the 
Pottery his father had bequeathed him, and 
a a passage to Australia as quickly ag pos- 
sible. 

There was only one reason that he regretted 
leaving England, and that was,it pained him 
to say good-bye to his cousin Jasmine—she 
had been so very much to him ever since she 
was a tiny child. And when she began to ap- 
proach womanhood he knew it was no ordinary 
affection that he felt for her, but one that 
would ripen into deep and lasting love. 

Still when he left her to take his much- 
needed change, he decided to wait till his re- 
turn to ask her to be his wife, feeling that she 
was too young then to he bound by any pro- 
mises, especially as he was not at all sure that 
she cared for him in return in any serious 
light, and he hoped that she would grow 
fonder of him during his absence, and feel 
the need of his daily attentions. 


tion, until Jasmine felé she could bear it nc 
longer, and often pleaded a headache as an ex- 
cuse to remain at home instead of paying her 
usual visits to her grandfather's, until Mrs. 
Wallpole felt thoroughly convinced that it was 
her cousin Reginald that she was fretting for, 
and she anxiously waited for his return. 

At last he arrived ; and,anhour after he had 
taken his luggage to ‘‘ Greenholmn,” he made 
his way to the little village of Silverdale with 
a light heart, wondering what sort of a wel- 
come Jasmine would give him, and what she 
eg say to him when he asked her to be his 
wife. 

Not wishing to be detained by meeting his 
old acquaintances by the road he sprang over 
a stile, and walked swiftly across some 
meadows, and then turned into an old wood 
which led right up to the little silver river 
called the ‘‘ Silver Streak,’’ and divided the 
village of Silverdale from that of Lake Cres- 
cent; and in summer the path through the 
wood was always considered a nearer way, 
and the river could be crossed by some pieces 
of stone which the villagers had put in for the 
‘purpose ; but in winter the stream was im- 
passable, for it became ewelled and rough, and 
it was only safe to go over it by the large 
bridge that had been erected along the high 
road to connect the two places. 

But on the day that Reginald McDonald 
was going to seek his cousin the Silver Streak 
was perfectly calm and low, and as it was a 
scorching August day he paused occasionally 
to enjoy the cool breeze that from time to 
time finttered among the boughs of the 
thickly-studded trees. 

It was while standing all hidden by the 
branches of a half-fallen oak that he saw two 
figures advancing slowly towards him, and 
presently they stopped quite close to where he 
was, and the words he heard them uttering 
rooted him to the ground as if bound by a 
spell; and he saw that one of the speakers 
was his cousin Jasmine, and that she was 
looking up at her companion with a half- 
pleading, wholly loving expression upon her 
lovely face. 

‘Jasmine! Jasmine, my darling!” said 





For a long while she missed him greatly, 
for he had been her slave from earliest boy- 
hood ; but when Norman Clementson came to 
Fairlight Hall he more than filled his place, ' 
for Norman was quite her ideal. He was what 
her heart had pictured as perfect among men, | 
and whenever she was with him she was in- 
tensely happy. Away from his side, she be-| 
came restless, and uncertain to those around | 


her—sometimes bright and loving, and ai, 
others so sad and depressed that her mother 
grew quite anxious about her; but knowing: 


the impossibility of her marrying her own' 
uncle, it did not enter her head that she could 
have any deep affection for him, and, remem- 
bering how devoted Reginald had always been | 
to Jasmine, Mrs. Wallpole thought she must 
be fretting about him. 

She wrote him a chatty letter, and told him 
whet a nervous state his cousin was in, and 
ended by saying how glad she should be when 
he returned to England to take care of her 
again; and Mrs, Wallpole, thinking she had 
done a kindly act, never mentioned the subject 
to Jasmine at all. And when, four months 
later, she received an answer from Reginald 
McDonald to say he would be at Lake Cres- 
cent in about a week, she determined to keep | 
the secret to herself, and give her daughter a 

se. Happy she never doubted it} 





happy 8 

| would be, for Reginald had openly stated in 
' his letter that his affection for Jasmine was 
' onaltered, and that he hoped that the fature 


would bring much happiness to them all. 

In the meantime things were not standing 
still between Norman Clementson and his 
niece. Each day they grew more and more 
dear to one another—each day the power of 
love seemed to draw them closer together ; and 
feeling this they grew nervous and constrained 
in each others presence, hardly speaking when 





lations talking only in the general conversa } 


Norman Clementson. ‘I cannot live with- 


out you! What is the world’s opinion worth 


when the happiness of our two lives is at 
stake? Oh, my love! my love! come to me! 
Let us defy the cold, calculating rules of 
society, and be married at once, and go abroad. 
It would be held legal in many places, if not 
in England. And what is that to us? Before 
Heaven you would be my loved and honoured 
wife ! and I will swear to be trae to you until 
my life’s end!” 

** Norman, my heart's love! pray—pray do 
not tempt me!” returned Jasmine. ‘I can- 
not, dare not, listen to you! What would my 

ts feel when they knew that I had 
eserted them for one who should, by all the 
laws of our religion, be nothing but a near and 
dear relation? No, no, Norman! Do not 
press me, I entreat you! We have both been 
weak, but we must not be wicked too! In- 
deed we must not!” 

‘“‘ Jasmine, you do not love me, or you could 
not speak in such a way!" said Norman, 
half reproachfally. 

“Not love you!” she echoed, with tearful 


-eyes. ‘'I love you with my whole soul, Nor- 


man! and I promise you no other man 

ever call me wife! but I cannet be that to you. 
darling! I could not let you leave the path of 
honour for my sake !—no not if it killa me to 
live apart from yoa! And now, dear love, go 
home, and leave me alone for a little while! I 
could not face mether just yet, for she would 
soon see I was in trouble, and try and comfort 
me; and I could not bear it, for I dare not 
tell even her our terrible secret ! Norman, it 
must be inviolate between us; no one must 
know the sorrow of our lives!'’ 

“You are right, Jasmine,’ returned Nor- 
man Clementson, in a weary voice; ‘no one 
must know / and it will be better if we do not 
meet again just yet. I could not bear it, 
child, 80 good bye /' and, olasping her in his 
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arms, he gave her one long, passionate em- 
brace. 

Then, without another word, he left her 
alone ; and, passing along the path as one ina 
dream, he at length entered the main road. 
Rousing bimeself with a supreme effort he 
walked to Fairlight Hall. 

Arriving there, he went straight to bis 
own room, and locked the door. Sinking into 
an easy chair, he buried his face in his 
hands. 

“Ob, Jasmine, my love! my love!” he 
moaned, “I cannot live here:without you! J 
shall go away /’’ and before the next morning 
dawned Norman Clemenston had left his 
father's house without mentioning to anyone 
his intended plans. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
‘* YES, I WILL BE SILENT, JASMINE.” 


For some seconds Reginald McDonald stood 
as if rooted to the ground, listening to the 
lovers against his will; then, with. a terrible 
effort, he moved away noizelegaly, co as not-to 
disturb them, feeling, however, his cousin 
might decide; it was not in bia power to 
interfere, as he certainly had no right to 
dictate to her in any way. 


He felt an utter loneliness come over him. | 


He blamed himself again and agsin for not 
having remained in England. 

No unkind thought towards Jasmine entered 
hismind. He knew that he had left her free, 
and he could not blame her jor giving her love 
to another, although his own heart was craving 
for it with almost unbearable pain. 

A great weariness came over him, and he 
sat down on the trunk of a fallen tree to rest, 


and remained there in deep thoughs until he | 


was roused by Norman Clementson passing 
along the wooded path a few yards from where 
he was sitting. 


The look of menial anguish on Norman’s | 
face ashe walked by made Reginald McDonald | 


apring to his feet, with a wild feeling of hope 
rising in his breast. 

“ Surely—surely she musi have refused hia 
love; and yet how could Lhave mistaken the 
tender look in her eyes, as she listened to hia 
passionate pleading!’’ he murmured, half 


Then he turned round quickly, and walked 
with burried steps to try and find Jasmine 


before she left the wood. Bushe had not far 
to go, for he found her lying: msensible under 


the very tree where he bad seen her talking to | 


his rival. 


Bending down, he felt her pulse, and uttered | 
a sigh of relief to find it was still beating, for | 


Jasmine was looking so aaben- white, that at 
first he feared that she was dead; but, dis- 
covering that she was living, he knelt down 
beside ber on the. green-sward; and, after 
loosening the tight collar that was around ber 


neck, he ‘teok the sma!l flask of brandy: that | 
he always carried in his pooket in. case of | 


accidents, and poured some gently into her 


mouth. By degrees he persuaded her to | 
swallow it, and at last she opened her eyes, | 
and regarded him with an almost frightened 


expression of face. 

‘+ Well, dasmine,’’ he said, softly, ‘ are you 
feeling better? Ihave retarned jest-in time 
to nurse you, you eee,” and he raised her into 
& sitting posture as he spoke. 

* Reginald, where have you come from?” 
asked Jasmine. 
England,”’ 

‘*Had you not? And yet. wrote and told 
Mrs. Walipole of my advent ; but perhaps she 
never received my letter,”’ 


‘‘ Perhaps not, for:she never mentioned it,” | 


said Jasmine, dreamily. 
“But now that I am kere, have you no 


words of welcome. for me, Jasmine? Remem- | 
ber how much we were to each other before | 


I went abroad,” said Reginald McDonaid, in 
a pleading voice. 
‘remember, Rex,’’ she replied, trying to 


smile at him, ‘‘and I am very pleased to geo ' 


“T had no idea. you were in } 





seutihesientenet 


you again; buat.tell me, dear, how long have 
you been in the wood? I thought that—that 
I was quite alone!” 

“7 bave been here some tima, little 
woman,” he answered, kindly, ‘‘and I must 
confess to have been an unwilling listener to 
a part of your conversation with your friend 
who has just lefs you. Bat you- need not 
look so troubled, dear, for if you wish it I 
will keep your secret.” 





“Thank you, Rex,” said Jasmine, in a! 


| elieved tone of voice, ‘I am sorry you 
| should have seen us together; but I can trust 
you and rely upon your silence, for I do not 
| wish my parents to know anything about my 
| private affairs. It would only distress them.” 
| Barely, listle Jasmias, it would be better 
' to give your mother your confidence if you 
| have any sorrow?” said Reginald McDonald, 
| gravely. ‘She was ever so kind and sym- 
| pathetic to you on all occasions, and I ask 
| you, as a favour, to go to her now and tell her 
, all that is in your heart; for Jasmine, de-r, 


| from what I heard that fellow say to youl: 


| am afraid he waa not trying to lead you down 
| a right path. I fear your future, if-you have 
| RO wiser than your own to help and 
advise you,” 

‘ Reginald,” replied Jasmine, somewhat 
hanghtily, “I am quite old encugh to decide 
for myself about what is right or wrong. 
Rest assured I shall never bring disgrace 


' upon my name, nor will the gentleman you} 


saw me talking to. You have promised me 
to be silent; and I shali rely upon your honour 
to be so." 

| * Yes.  L.will be silent, Jasmine,’ returned 


Reginald McDonald, sadly ; “ bat tell me one | 


thing before I leave you. Do you love that 
man?” 

“With all. my heart and soul,” replied 
Jasmine, fervently; ‘‘bui there are reasons 





openly told him how much she cired fo, 
Norman Clementson, he made up his mind ig 
be a true friend to her, and do his best to 
comfort her and make her life a bright one, 

So the following morning he went over to 
Silverdale, and Mr. and Mrs. Wallpole gaya 
him s warm welcome, The blush which 
arose on Jasmine’s face as they exchanged 
greetings, convinced her parents that their 
sarmises concerning the consins had been 
correct; and they hoped, now that Reginald 
had retorned, ‘that Jasmine’s health woula 
improve, and that she would soon be ber old 
cheerfal self again. 

They were talking about Reginsl@'s unex. 
pected appearance(which Mra, Wallpole laugh. 
ingly confessed she had known of for come 
| time, but had wished to givethem alla pleasant 
sarprise) when a rb grove hurriedly 
up to the hall door, and Mr. Clementson was 
announeed, He was lopking pale and agitated, 
and taking his daughter by the hand, he 
asked her in a trembling voice if she had 
seen Norman, as he had deserted his home, 
jand his bed had not been slept in the night 
before. 

** Whers can he have gone?” said Eva and 
her husband together. 

“He has not been here for several! days, 
and I don’t think Jasmine has scen him 
either,” continued Mrs, Wallpole, turning to 
: her daughter qaestioningly. 

‘I saw him yesterday,” answered the girl, 
| nervously, ‘but he did not tell me he was 
| going away, although he said something about 
| may not seeing him again jast yet ; bat I did 
' not realize that he intended to leave home.” 

“ Did he give any reason for saying he 
‘should not come.and see you?” asked Mr, 
| Clementson, re; penn bn pngagS 

ing that T can repest, grand- 





“He said not 
father,’ replied Jasmine, with tears in her 


why we can be nothing more to each other | eyes. 


than we are already.” 

** My littlecousin,” said Reginald McDonald, 
with intense feeling, ‘‘remember how mach 
we were to one another before I left England ; 
and believe me, sweet girl, when I teil you 
that you are.as-dear to my heart now as you 
were then. I ask you to make.a friend of me. 
Give me. your confidence, Jasmine, if you 

refuse to give it to your mother for fear of 
' paining her. You say you love that fellow 
with all_your heart and soul, then why don’t 
you have an open engagement and marry him 
later on with your mts’ consent? Teil 
me your secret, and, if possible, I will help 
you to be happy with the man of your 
choice.” 


‘I will trust you, Cousin Rex,” said Jas. 
taine, clasping his outstretched hand warmly ; 
| * but it is quite impossible for you to assist 
me, for Nerman Clementson, who ia the only 
being in the world I could ever care for, is my 
uncle, 20 that, I think, is reason enough for 
keeping us apart.’ 

” Four uncle!" repeated Reginald McDon. 
ald, gravely, ‘' Poor little Jasmine! Then 
IL cannot help you after all, although I would 
excrifice my very life tio make you bappy.” 


eel 


CHAPTER. IX. 
‘(HE MUST BE FOUND WITHOUT DELAY,” 


‘* Nothing that you can repeat, child /”” echoed 
Mr, Clementeon, in a startled voice. ‘ For 
| Heaven's sake tell me if he knew—it he hai 
' discovered anythiag that troubled his mind, or 
imade him unhappy? Keep nothing back, I 
entreat you,” 
“I think he was in trouble,” said Jasmine, 
scarcely above a whisper, “bat it is notin 
| may ne to tell you his secret.” 
| “His secret! Then he has found out all!" 
said Mr, Clementson, brokenly, ‘‘ and he has 
| deserted me in my old age as a ponishment 
for my sin,” ani in another second he had 
| fallen to the ground, and lay there in a sense- 
| less state, - 
“Ob, father! what is the matter with 
'you?” said Eva, kneeling dowa beside his 
' prostrate form, and raising his head gently. 
‘Jasmine, dear, if you know what your 
grandfather means tell us at once?” said Mr. 
| Wallpole, eternly. 
| «Y cannot understand bis words at all, 
| father,” replied the girl, in a bewildered tone 
‘of voice. ‘‘ They are.as mysterious to me af 
| they can possibly be to you.” 
‘* Let me help. you Mr. Clementson 02 
to the sofa,” said Reginald McDonald to Mr. 
| Walpole. “He has evidently something 
| troubling his mind, and it has been too much 
for him, - The sooner the doctor is fetched 
the better. I will jump into the old man® 
carriage, snd bring Mr. Carter back with 
me;"’ and having laid Mr. Clementson on tbe 


i 
j 


Racmacp. McDonatp remained a long time! coach he hurried out of the room, leaving the 


' in-the wood talking to Jasmine, and then he 
walked with. her as far as her father’s gate 
and lefs her there, feeling too much upset to 
talk to her parents should they be at home; 
: for although. he had generously put his own 
| wishes..om one side to try and comfort his 
cousin in her sorrow, he keew that he loved 
: her with a,deep and true affection, and that 
| no other woman in the world could ever fill 
her place in his hefrt. But he was deter- 
mined that he would bear his disappointment 
| bravely for Jasmine’s sake, and never even 
, tell her how he longed to make her his wife, 
‘for he knew it would only add to her own 
trouble to see bim snffer 80; and as she had 


others to use such restoratives as they cou! 
think of ; but they could not get him round st 
all. And when Mr. Carter arrived he looked 
very grave, and pronounced it to be a very 
serious attack of eyncope, and ordered him to 
bed without delay. 

Mr. Wallpole and Reginald McDonald 
carried Mr. Clementson up to the spare room 
(which happened to be in perfect readinesé, 
as they were expecting some visitors that 
evening to remsin and sleep), and with the 
doctor's help he was soon undressed, a0! a 
the time he was in bed Mrs. Wallpole 2” 
Jasmine had the mustard plasters made, 
which were put on immediately; and, after 
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that, neither Mr. Carter or Mrs, Wallpole left 
his side for many hours, waiting on him con- 
tinually, till at last his consciousness retarned, 
and he looked round the room with a troubled 
expression on his face, 

* Norman,” he whispered. ‘‘ Where is he? 
I must see him before I die.”’ 

‘Do not talk of dying, father,’’ said Eva, 
sadly. ‘* You mast live for for all our sakes.” 

“You are worth a dozen dead men yet,”’ 
said Mr. Carter, cheerily ; ‘‘and if you keep 
quite quiet, I hope you will feel much better 
to-morrow.” 

“J shall never be much better again,” 
returned Mr. Clementson, gravely; ‘and I 
cannot rest until I have seen Norman, for I 
have a great deal to say to him.” 

“ Then we will send for him at once,” said 
the doctor kindly. ‘Mrs. Wallpole, I will 
leave it to you to lef your brother know his 
father wishes to have a chat with him, and I 
will go and callon my other patients, as I 
expect they will think I have deserted them,” 
and with a parting hand clasp with Mr. 
Clementson he left the room, followed by Eva 

allpole, 

“ How do you really think my father is?” 
she inquired, anxiously, as soon as they were 


known for a long while, that he had been | giving way to revengeful feelings; and I pray 


suffering from a delicate heart, and that he 
should not be worried on any subject, 

So with very sad feelings he arrived at Fair- 
light Hall"to find that bis father was not there, 
bat at Silverdale; and ordering the groom to 


possible, in less than half-an-hour he was at his 
sister’s house, and Jasmine hearing his voice, 
ran to the door to meet him. 

‘Oh, Norman !” she said excitedly, ‘Iam 
so thankfal you have come! Poor grandfather 
asks for you every few minutes, and we have 
been so distressed at not being able to find 
you!” 

“‘T am go sorry, darling!” he whispered back 
taking her hand tenderly in his own; ‘and 
I hope you will all forgive me. But tell me 
one thing, do they know the reason I went 
away ?”’ 

‘No, déar! ” — Jasmine’ growing rosy 
red. ‘‘I have told them nothing, but I have 
much to say to you by-and-by, although I 
must not keep you with me now, for every 
second is important, so come upstairs at 
once.” 

“ Poor old father!” said Norman, with feel- 
ing. “I am, indeed, grieved he is so ill.” And 
he followed her, without another word, to the 





alone. 

“ While there is life there is hope,’’ replied 
Mr. Carter, solemnly ; “but I fear he will ; 
never recover, and at his age if he had another | 
attack it might be fatal. Therefore he must 
have constant attention, day and night, and, | 
above all things, he mast be kept perfeotly | 
quiet. He must not be allowed to worry or 
excite himself in any way.” 

“T will not leave him,” replied Mrs. Wall- 
pole decidedly ; “but I cannos prevent his 
wronging himself, because he evidently wishes . 
to see Norman, and we do not know what has 
become of him, for he went away from home 
eatly this morning, and I fear he has left us . 
no address.” 

“That is very unfortniate,” replied Mr. | 
Carter, seriously, ‘ but he must be found without 
delay,” and bidding adieu to Mrr, Wallpole he 
left the house in silence, 


, have ever been @® good and indalgent parent 
| to me, and it is only because you are not 


CHAPTER X. 
‘*T HAVE DECEIVED YOU ALL YOUR L'FE.”’ 


_A weex later, as Norman Clementson was 

sitting in the coffee-room of a fasionable . 
French hotel, he was surprised to eee a pres. | 
ing advertisement for him to return to Fair- | 
light Hall in the “agony colamn” of the | 
Times, and he read it again and again before 
he conld realize he was the person it was 
intended for; but the sentence was plainly 
Written, and it stated that his father was 
dying, and wished to see him; and before | 
many hours had passed Norman was again on | 
English soil, and he made his way as fast as 
he could to the home that he had deserted only 
a few days before. 

He felt utterly miserable during his journey, 
for his father was mors than dear to him ; and 
although at the first rush of sorrow about 
Jasmine, be had forgotten all else, and had 
foolishly thought to find solace in a foreign 
land, where he desided to go as soon as he 
could get a steamer to take him, and where he 
hoped by living a life of solitude among | 
strangers he would in time learn to forget. 

Qt now he saw his condact ia its true light, | 
and he knew he had acted altogether wrongly, 
and he bitterly regretted the fact. He felt 
that, dearly as he loved Jasmine, it had been 
Very selfish of him to try and persuade her to 
leave the path of honour for his sake, and 
then because she had chosen to do what wag 
right, to leave her alone to bear her sorrow in 
best way she could. And then, above every- 
mine: he blamed himself for deserting his 

ther in his old age. instead of remaining to 
a & comfort and support to him in his jast 
thee 3 and the thought would come to his mind 

at if he had stayed at home Mr. Clementson 
might not have been taken ill, as he had | 








| Mr. Clementson detained him by laying his 


sick man’sroom, where he found Eva Wallpole 
= Reginald McDonald sitting by the bed- 
side. 

‘* Mother, hereis Norman!’’ said Jasmine, 
opening the door softly. 

“Norman,” repeated Mr. Clementson start. 
ing up. ‘‘Oh! where is he? Let me see him 

‘ore I——” 

“Here I am father,” said the young man 
brokenly. ‘‘ Have you, indeed, a welcome for 
me after the unkind way I have treated you? 
Can you really forgive me?’’ and bending 
down he reverently kissed his father’s brow, 
then turned away to hide his emotion; but 


feeble hand upon his arm. 
‘*Norman,” he said, in a choking voice, 


get the dog-cart ready for him as quickly as | 





| that watching the misery of my last hours 
| may teach you to forgive every one who in- 
jures and annoys you, withont seeking to be 
| revenged upon them because they have made 
| you to suffer.”’ 
** Are you thinking of poor Oliver, father?” 
asked Eva Wallpole, sadly. ‘* Ifso, let me tell 
| you he never said an unkind word about you, 
,and when he was dying he spoke of you with 
| much affection.” 
| “Did he?” returned Mr. Clomentsonr, 
feebly. ‘‘Iam glad of that, for I was very ua- 
; jast to him, poor fellow! But he was not the 
only being I injured. I only wish it was, 
Norman, my boy. It is you—you and your 
parents that I have the most oruelly wronged; 
and now that I am leaving this world I feel 
and know what a sinner I have been!”’ 

“ Father, what do you mean?” said Nor- 
man, quietly. 

** Father 1” repeated Mr.Clementson, almost 
wildly. ‘‘Norman, Norman, you must not 
call me that, for you—you are not my son!" 

“ Not your son!’ echoed Norman, in dis- 
may. ‘On! you must be dreaming, indeed 
you must; for you have ever been a futher to 
me; and I, well, if I do not belong to you, can 
you explain whose son Iam?” 

“Yes!” returned Mr. Ciemenison, sinking 
back on his pillows exhausted. ‘' Your right- 
fal name is Douglas, and you are the son of 
Douglas and Rhoda FitzGerald-Armstrong.” 

** Good Heavens !’’ said Reginald McDonald, 
springing up. ‘Is it possible you can mean 
what you say ?” ; 

“ Quite,” returned the old man, faintly, 
* and if I could only restore them their boy I 
might die happy after all.’ i 

“I will endeavour to find them for you,” 
replied Reginald, excitedly, and left the room 
before any one could question him further. — 

‘* Pater,’ said Norman, gently, ‘‘ there is 
evidently some mystery connected with me, 
and all I can say isI hope it may be cleared 
up,and that-yourpoor mind may bo set at rest, 





itis you who have to forgive—not I—for 
have wronged you from childhood—have 
deceived you all your life,” 

“¢ Nonsense,” replied Norman gently. “ You 


well, déar old pater, that your mind is 


I ; for I cannot believe you capable of any very 


wrong action; and if you have been, J can for- 
give you freely, because, dearlyas I care for 
you, is would make me the happiest man in 
England to find I was not your son !”’ 

‘* What are yon talking about?” asked Mre. 
Wallpole, rousing herself at his strange words, 





troubled with such strange ideas.” 
‘‘Would to Heaven that it was so,” said 
Mr. Clementson solemnly. 


and trying to subdue the flood of tears that 
she was overcome with. 
‘© I mean,” said Norman, “ifIam not the 





‘Poor fatner!” said Norman, turning to | dear old fellow’s son, I am not your daughter's 
Mrs, Wallpole for the first time, and giving | anole, and if I am no relation to her, there 
her an affectionate embrace; and then ex- | is no reason thatI should not ask you to allow 


| tending his hand to Reginald, as Jasmine me to makeher my wife, for I love her with 





whispered who he wae. ‘ Poor father, how | all my soul!” 


sad if is he should have such a terrible 
{ delusion ! 


How long has it lasted, Eva?” 
“* All through his fllness, I fear,” replied Mrs. 


“ You do!” said Mra. Wallpole, in astonish- 
‘ment. ** And what does Jasmine say, or have 
| you not told her? ’ and she turned to look at 


Wallpole sadly. ‘‘ I wish we could assurehim Jasmine as she spoke. 


there is no truth in his imaginations.” 


“TI say, mother, that if Norman is my 


“ But there is truth in them,” oried thasick uncle I will never marry any other; but I will 


man excitably. ‘I am not delirious; as you 
seem to think I am. 
when the delirium had passed I should find 
rest, and die in peace. As it ie, I shall neither 
find peace here of hereafter.’ 

‘Father, tell me whatis in your heart,” 
said Norman, putting his arm around his 
wasted form. “ Tell me all your sorrow, dear 
old man, and let me help yon bear it? ” 

“Oh! my boy, my boy !” said Mr. Clement- 
son, with deep emotion, “ no words could tell 
you how I love you—ay, and have loved you 
for yearsand years. Yet, when you know the 
truth, you will tarn from mewith repulsion, as 
if I were some deadly serpent that would 
poison you to come in contact with. Oh! I 
cannot, cannot tell you,” and he sobbed 
aloud. 

“ Perhaps if I goaway Mr. Clementson will 
feel that he can speak more freely,’’ said Regi- 
nald McDonal@ to Mrs. Wallpole, rising to 
leave the room. 

“No, no, sit down again!” said Mr. Cle- 
mentson, earnestly. ‘I wish you all to hear 


how anyone can be led from sin to sin by. 


So much the pity, for | 


‘remain single all my life!” 
“ Thank Heaven that I can make you happy 
then!” said Mr. Clemenston, with an effort. 
“ Jasmine, come here! and Norman—you will 
‘always be Norman to me;"’ he added, with a 
faint smile— come here too. There, that is 
right,”as he clasped the hands of the two 
| young peopletogether. ‘ Now, if Hva has no 
| objection to the match, you canbe married as 
| 800n as you like, for you are noi ever connec- 
; tions to each other, and I hope you will both 
| be blessed in your fatare lives!” 
And before they conid answer bin he had 
fallen back insensibdle, and for some time they 
' all thought that he was dead —so cyld and still 
he lay upon his snow- white bed. 





CHAPTER XI. 
MR. CLEMENTSON'S CONFESSION. 


Ir was many hours before Mr. Clementson 
rallied; and when he did so he showed 





symptoms of great exhaustion, and his voice 
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was intensely feeble. His eyes, as he gazed 
round the room, had an anxious and nervous 
expression in them; and, looking at Norman, 
he signailed for him to come to his side, 

“Norman,” he said, ‘‘do your best to find 
your parents, and tell them how deeply I 
regret having taken you away from them, 
althongh, as far as I am concerned, you have 
brightened and cheered my life!” 

* Did I not go to you with their consent?” 
inquired Norman, otherwise Douglas Arm- 
strong. 

“No, my boy. I wanted to be revenged 
upon your mother because, at some former 
time, ehe had refused to be my wife. So, when 
I saw how happy she was with your father, 
and how she loved you too, I took you away 
during a violent storm, and pretended you 


were drowned. So cleverly did I manage it | frequented part we took shelter in an empty 
that they never guessed the truth; and I—I ! house, and while there I bribed her to leave 


professed to be their friend and desapest 





| 


; being very frightened at the storm I had 


sympathiser in their sorrow. And it was | 


sorrow, too; for your poor mother utterly 


broke down, and for some time her life was ! 


almost despaired of, and that was my triumph. | more anxious to carry out my horrible plot. 


| 


Oh! I.-remember- how I. gloried in her 
misery!" 

“ Pater, don’t talk like that!’ said Douglas 
Armstrong, sadly. ‘If what you say be true, 
fam sure you must have been very unhappy 
ever eince.”’ 

**Not at firat,” answered Mr, Clementson, 


: 
i 


| 


in an agitated voice ; ‘‘ butof late years I have | 


bitterly regretted my conduct, although I never 


could make up my mind to find your parents, : 


and acknowledge my wickedness, for there is a 
true saying, ‘Conscience makes cowards of u3 
ali,’ and mine, certainly, made one of me; for, 
although your mother's face has quite haunted 
me, I have not had the plack to find her and 
hear the words of reproach which, doubtless, 
she would utter!” 

‘** I can't help feeling sorry for you, pater,” 
said Douglas Armstrong, gently, ‘and for my 
parents, too, for I fear they must have been 
very upset, from what you say; bat we may 
be able to find them ; and, if so, you will have 
the satisfaction of restoring me to them, and I 
will do my best to make them a good son, and 
render their old age happy.’’ 

“I hope eo,” replied Mr. Clementson, with 
emotion. “If you are as dutifal to them as 
you have always been to me, they will soon 
iearn to love you dearly. But you mast not 
expect to see your parents elderly people, for 
they can only be a little over forty now, as 
they both married very early in life,” 

‘‘Tam so glad!’ said Douglas Armatrong, 
brightly, “ for I shall delight in having a young 


mother! Bat how are they going to identify , 


me a They may not kelieve I am their son at 


“I think they will remember the soar you 
have on your left arm,’ replied Mr. Clement. 
son, with an effort ; ‘‘ and ia the tin box which 
i always keep locked up in my wardrobe you 
will find all the things you wore on the day I 
took you away. Your mother is sure to 
recognise them, for they are marked in her 
own handwriting.” 

** Pater,” said Douglas Armstrong, “ will it 
tire you very much to tell me how you managed 
to take me from my parents without their dis- 
covering your plot against them?” 

‘* I will try and relate the story to you, aa it 
is right that yon should know it,’’ returned 
Mr. Clementson, “although I must out it as 
short as possible, for I feel I am losing strength 
rapidly. The facts of the case are simply 
these: I was determined to have my revenge 
on your mother for refasing to be my wife; 
and, seeing her devotion to you, I felt I could 
not find a better way of making her suffer 
than by parting you from her. 

‘“‘ For weeks I waited for a suitable oppor- 
tunity, andatlastonecame. We were staying 
at Cyprus, where we had accidentally met. 
Ona day, while I was sitting with your mother 
in her drawing-room at the hotel where they 
were residing, a fearful storm began. She 
grew very anxious about you, as you were ont 
sith your narse, and I told her I would go 


, knew the old landlord and his wife to be 


and try and find you. I went; and asI had 
seen your maid a short time before taking 
you down the road that led to the sea, I took 
the same route, I quickly discovered you 
both trying to get shelter from the storm, 
which was terrific. It was the most awful 
hurricane that bad ever been known there, 
and everyone was straggling to save them- 
selves without ove thought of helping those 
around them, so it was not wonderful that I 
could take you both away with me unnoticed. 

‘Before that day I had purposely made 
friends with your nurse, and I found her to 
be an innocent, trustfal sort of girl, who 
could be easily led away and managed ; and 


little difficulty in persuading her to trust 
to my instructions. Taking her to an nn- 


your parents and help me to abduct you. 

“ At first she would not listen to me, telling 
me it would break your mother's heart to lose 
you. Bat that argument only made me the 


So I raised the sum I had offered her, and 
the temptation was too great, and she con- 
sented to do as I wished, and promised to 
remain in my service to take care of you; 
which she did, poor girl, for some years, when 
she died of consumption, and having no 
relations she was never inquired for. 

‘Well, as soon as it was dark I got her 
away from our hiding-place, and I took you 
both to a small hotel some miles off, where I 


respectable people, as I had lodged with them 
at a previous date; and as they were Germans 
who could not speak a word of English, I felt 
sare your nurse Sarah Jones would not ba 
troubled with too many questions. 

*‘As I told the old souls I was a widower 
and had brought my maid and child to them 
to take charge of for a time, and paid them 





very handsomely in advance for their trouble, 
on condition they did not mention to anyone | 
they were there, as I did not wiah it knowa, I 
left you in their keeping, feeling sure you: 
would both be taken care of, and that you 


draw me to you with an almost paszionate 
devotion, and I could not bear you out of my 
sight. 

Patter Sarah's death I took you to Australia 
and gave you a good education at Victoria, 
and you will remember we remained thera 
until you were nineteen, when I thought it 
would bs good for you to travel about and sce 
the world, which we did. But when I heard of 
peor Oliver McDonald’s death I made up my 
mind to retarn to Fairlight Hall, and make 
you heir to the estate, which I have done, my 
boy; and [ hope when you and Jasmine are 
married you will settle down there and keep 
up the old place for my sake ; althouzh I fear 
you won't care to remember me long when I 
am dead.”’ 

Don’t say 80, pater,’’ returned Donglas 
Armstrong, with feeling, “I shall always 
thiok of you with affection for your past 
kindness to me; andI shall ever regret that 
the terrible thirst for revenge should have 
caused you to commit so a sin, which 
must have destroyed all your happiness for 
the last twenty years, and which has caused 
your dying hours to be laden with misery.” 

‘‘ You are right,” answered Mr. Clementeon, 
sinking back on his pillows exhausted, for it 
had taken him a very long time to relate the 
story of his guilt, which he had only been able 
to do in broken sentences, but he conld not be 
induced to rest until he had finished. 

‘* Yes, you are right, Norman,” he repeated 
feebly, ‘J am miserable, but I hope there is 
forgiveness even for me.” : 

At that moment a carriage drove up to the 
door, and Reginald McDonald sprang out of 
it, followed by Mr. and Mrs. FitzGerald. Arm. 
strong—for Reginald had met them while 
travelling abroad, and had become great 
friends with them; and they had told him 
about the loss of their infant son, and how 
they had mourned forhim ever since. Andon 
finding that Reginald lived at Lake Crescent 
they asked him if he knew of a Mr. Clement- 
son, who owned Fairlight Hall, and they were 
surprised to hear that he was Reginald’s great 
uncle, and still more so to find Mr. Clement- 
son had never returned to England for so 


| would not be discovered, for the hotel was in many years. 


a very out-of-the-way place, and ecarcely | 


They told Reginald of his uncle's supposed 


larger than a village inn. I knew that my kindness to them at the time they had lost 
Germans were wise enough to follow out my | their child, but refrained from mentioning 
orders, as they were very poor, and I did not | their instinctive dislike to him, feeling that it 


spare my money. 
** Talso gave directions to Sarah not to take ' 


would not be good taste to do so; but they 
said they had never met him since, as they 


' you out-of-doors at all until I saw her again, | had not looked for him in any way, believing 
aoe poor girl, was far too timid to, him to ay Regent. Sane Fs gre Fea 
isobey me. to a small watering-place abroad, and liv 

‘That evening I went with your father to there almost ever since, instead of settling 
identify your cloak and a few other little down on the estate that had been left them, 
‘ things belonging to you, which I had taken; which at firat they had intended to do, but 

the precaution to leave on the seashore which they had let for a lease of twenty-one 
nar gs with water, — — I zoe | eee — they had lost a lad, 
passes by i tin — poly vad aaahad snintl tp bole > 24 “cad re and take an 
away—and that cloak convinced your parents interest in their eee. ) 
that you and your nurse were both drowned;! They gave Reginald MoDonald their 
and although your father made every inquiry address, and a pressing invitation to come 
about you, you were not heard of any more,’ and see them as soon as he returned to Eng- 

and your mother, being so ill, prevented him land. e 

from seeking you much himeelf. — When Reginald heard his uncle's confession 
cock, dnp T pesevstk tn bate Cocael toh tooenn spiking td tax tone cs aaa ts eerie 
‘ each da reten ve traced out wrong’ graphing to rc 

people, ‘ill Mr. Armstrong told me to give up Seetiaie « and as they had fortunately 

the fruitless search, as he felt convinced that returned home, they both started to obey the 
you and Sarah had both been washed out to’ summons without delay, although they could 

sea, and would never ke heard of any more.'not imagine what they were wanted for, 43 

With the deepest sympathy I agreed with | Reginald had not explained in the telegram 

him, and remained for some time longer in for fear of raising false hopes for them. Bat 


; evening for a seaport towa some hundreds of 


the neighbourhood to console him. 

‘At last I went away. Then I returned to 
the hotel where I had left you, and took you 
and Sarah by a steamer that started by 


miles from Cyprus, and remained there until 
Sarah died. 

“ By that time I had grown to love you as 
my own son, for, strange to say, I felt no 
bitterness towards you from your earliest 
childhood ; and the fact of your looking at me 
with your mother's speaking eyes seemed to. 





he met the first train they could arrive by, 
and while they were driving up from the 
station he told them all he had heard Mr. 
Clementson say; and they all went to Eva 
Wallpole’s house with beating hearts. 

‘*Who isin that carriage?” inquired Mr. 
Clementson, starting up as he heard the wheels 
stop suddenly. Pde 

“It is Reginald and two strangors,” ssid 
Jasmine, looking out of the window; and 
before ahe could promise to go and we wit 
they were, the door opened, and Regina! 
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entered the room, followed by Mr. and Mrs. 
mstrong. 

ar Has Heaven sent you?” asked the dying 
man, with agitated breath. ‘Thank Heaven 
ou have come before it is too late. Douglas, 
there are your father and mother ; Rhoda, there 
ja your long-lost son, and in another second 
Douglas Armstrong was clasped in his parents’ 
arms, and when they turned to speak to Mr. 
Clementson they found that he had fallen 
back—dead ! a 


Six months later the bells of Silverdale charch 
rang out merrily in honour of the wedding 
of Douglas Armstrong and Jasmine Wallpole, 
and there was only one sad heart among all 
that assembled at Mr. and Mrs. Wallpole’s 
house to wish them happiness; and no one 
ever knew of the secret sorrow of that one, 
for Reginald McDonald was the gayest of all 
the guests, and so bright was he that even 
Mrs, Wallpole thought she must have made a 
mistake about his affection for her daughter. 


[THE END. ]} 





* * 








A CHRISTMAS GHOST. 
—O-- 


Ir was just two nights before Christmas. 
Bedtime had come at Locust Grove. The 
fires were all safely covered up, the lights all 
out, and the doors all locked downstairs. 
Suddenly the young ladies, cosily gossiping 
on the hearthrug before a still-glowing blaze, 
were startled by a shrick and a shuffling of 
feet on the staircase without. 

“Robbers! Let’s hide in the cupboard,” 
cried one. ‘Let's cover our heads up,"’ said 
another. ‘Call papa,'’ screamed a third. 
“Mercy !" ejaculated a fourth. 
don't open the door.” ‘ButI will open the 
door,” answered Sophy, the boldest of the 
family; and, sure enough, shé did. 

There, with a comical expression of terror 
on his white face, with eyes staring and mouth 
open, stood Job Simpson the gardener. 

“ Ah, it’s you, Job,” said Sophy. ‘‘ Where 
have you been so late? I'm afraid, on a 
visit to the pantry, and the decanter there,” 
severely, 

“Tan't been to no 
that skeered I can hardly speak. Who do you 
think I see jus’ now? 
come back this blessed night ! "' 

‘‘Nonsense!"’ cried practical Sophy. 

“ Well—wel!, miss,’”’ said the old man, ‘'I 
were just creepin’ round to see the kitchen 
fre were all safe, when I cee'd him come 
down the passage—see him in the moonlight 
clear as day. His face and very clothes all 
the same. I wur so skeered I yelled out. 
‘Taint firat time I seed ghoates in the old 
place; bat old master come back—who'd a 
thought it?” 

Such was the outline of his tale, to which 
Old Job adhered in spite of the young ladies’ 
smiles and mischievous crose-questioning, and 
Which he told, with various addition2, many a 
time afterwards to a kitchenfal of awe.strnck 
listeners, 

“I see that Job would fain uphold the 
honour of our house,"’ said Sue, with mock 
carnesiness. ‘ Hasn’t every old family a 
ghost ?—or I’m sure it ought to have. And 
this house is a fine place for them, with plenty 
ot hiding-corners outside and in. And, though 
they never appear to us degenerate faithless 
ones, why should they not to a staunch aristo- 
crati like he is? Job, we thank yon for this 
‘indication of our dignity.” 

“Od, hush |” said Sophy, quite gravely— 
Sophy, most sensible of all, yet with a heart 
big and tender enough to take in everyone's 
‘roubles, real or imaginary. ‘‘ Why should 
We laugh at such things? Who knows ?—But 
on Job, I'll light you safely to your door. 

ome softly, now; my father must not be 
disturbed,” 


She went out into the dim corridor, lamp in 





' bly and paused a moment when he saw a light 


ty Sophy, i 


hand, as she spoke; and the old man, as he 
followed, muttered blessings on her gracious 
young heart. 

There were no idle hands or heads at Locust 
Grove next day. There wasa great slaughter 
of turkeys, ducks, and hens for the coming 
feast; a steady scolding from Mrs. Cullender, 
queen of the kitchen, as she scurried impor- 
tantly to and fro; and wild excitement amon 
the numerous dusky “ small fry,’’ the usu 
errand-runners and hangers-on of a country 
establishment. What a fire blazed and roared 
in the kitchen fireplace! And what a fire- 
place it was, to be sare! What roasting and 
boiling were going on there to-day! What 
baking and stewing of daintier dishes! Nor 
were the young ladies themselves less busily 
ocoupied. There were Christmas evergreens to 
be put up. There were dresses to be arranged 
for the dinner-party next day, and for a dance 
later on during the holidays. Besides, each 
girl had some mysterious surprise of her own 
to carry out. Happiest, merriest of all was 
Sophy. For was not her own particular 
** Somebody " coming this evening, to stay all 
through the holidays? And were there not 
probabilities of all sorts of delightful times 
in store? : 

The short, busy, active day came to an end 
at last. The red lingering sunset faded, and 
& white moon shone clearly down on the white 
earth, the scintillating frost crystals of a 
traditionally appropriate Christmas Eve. 
About ten o'clock, a man might have been seen, 
under cover of the shade-trees on the lawn, 
approaching the house. He started percepti- 





still shining from one of the lower windows. | 
‘* Not such early hours now as they used to, 
keep,”’ he muttered. Then, cautiously draw- 
ing near, he looked in. A mass of drooping 
virginia creeper sheltered him overhead; inside, : 
& projecting curtain shielded his face from ob- | 
servation. He bent eagerly as he gazed at the 

scene before him. 


fi 
A blazing crackling fire ruddied the walls of , 


the great square room, and lit up the faces of , 
its inmates. All the girls were there. Pretty 


| Sophy and saucy looking Sue; Kate, the 


| another lady, tall and beautiful, yet somewhat 
ntry, Miss—but I'm | 
. ing grey. 
our old grandpa | 





hoyden, deft-fingered and gay; slow pains- 
taking Alice; Annie and Cecilia, still in short 
dresses and undecided in face and figure; and 


sad of countenance, and with hair fast turn. 


“*T should have known her in a thousand,” 
he whispered. ‘Always the same — the 
same,” 

For a moment his eyes were misty and 
blinded with tears, 

‘We must have one anthem—just one— 
before we retire,’ said Sue, in her clear voice. 
** Come, girls. Play for us, please, mamma.” 

“Ah!” breathed the listener, between his 
clenched teeth, ‘‘ Mamma’! And so he 
must have her too, in addition to all the rest ? 
A crowning joy of possession !’’ 

He panted as he spoke, as in a dumb im- 

tence of passion, an ugly light in his eyes. 

The tail lady shook her head and pointed to 
the clock. Bat, when the rest all joined with 
Bue, she yielded with a laugh, opened the 
piano, and began to play. 

In a moment, they all gathered around her 
—six joyful though subdued young voices 
bursting into the Christmas hymn. 

‘*Glory to God on high,”’ they sang, ‘and 
on earth peace to men of good-will! We 
praise Thee! we bless Thee! we worship 
Thee! we glorify Thee! we give thanks to 
Thee for Thy great glory!"” What a mag. 
nificent old anthem it is—the noblest-worded 
embodiment of supplication and praise. 
‘ Thou that takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy upon us! Thou that takest away 
the sins of the world, give us peace!’’ went 
on the clear sweet tones. 

Perhaps the man ontside had some sad 
memories connected with these words. He 
hid his face with a groan. 

‘I have been thinking,” said Sophy, when 
the last “amen” had been uttered, the last 





note had died away, ‘‘ what a mockery for us 
to be singing so—' peace to men of good will’ 
—when everyone knows what a shadow of 
strife and ill-will has hung over this house all 
our lives.” 

Sophy was tired and a little cross, perhaps, 
because Somebody had failed to come, as she 
had expected ; and she spoke with some bitter- 
ness and an impatient gesture of the head. 

“Why, Soph! How can yon talk so?” 
cried Kate, the excitable one. ‘As if it were 
papa’s fault, when you know it was not he 
who began that dreadful quarrel. It takes 
two to make a reconciliation as well as a 
quarrel, remember. For my part, I think a 
good honest hatred is better than a make- 
believe show of peace; for the man who's so 
quick to forgive his enemies is quick to forget 
his friends, There!" 

“Silly child, little you know of the real 
misery of such things as family quarrels,’’ 
said the tall, grave lady, witha pained look 
into the fire; while Sophy added, somewhat 
doggedly, — ‘ 

“But I shall always think that Uncle 
Frank was hardly used. No wonder he was 
bitter and resentful—no wonder. But come— 
we must be merry on Christmas-eve, and I 
have stumbled on the saddest subject of all. 
Don’t mind what I said just now, girls; and 
—and—let’s talk of something else.” 

In a little while, the lights were all out and 
the room deserted, and Sophy, beginning to 
undress, discovered that one of her favourite 
earrings was missing. Anxious to regain her 
treasure, she stole out of her room, candle in 
hand, to look for it in the parlour. On the 
stairway, a sudden draught put out her light. 
But, knowing where some matches were to be 
found, she hurried on, guided by the moon- 
shine which streamed through the great hall- 
window. A 2 

Suddenly, coming down the corridor in 
front of her, appeared a strange, shadowy 


For a moment, her heart gave a sick throb 
of fear and stood still. y 

With all her strong practical sense, she had 
always cherished, at night espe y. & whole- 
some terror of ghosts—a feeling which may 
have been originally caused by too much 
listening to the grisly tales that negroes love 
to tell children. 

Now Old Job’s story, told the previous 
night, came to her mind. With the conviction 
that there was indeed a ghost in front of her 
—the white clothes, the light gleaming eyes, 
the grey hair and beard, the swift, noiseless 
pow all answering the old man’s description 
—a sudden terror fell upon her. She shrank 
back against the wall, and, clesing her eyes, 
tried to scream. But no sound came from 
her parched lips. ; 

‘¢Hosh!’’ gaid a voices, as & hand, unmis- 
takably of flesh and blood, was laid on her 
shoulder. Shelookedup. ‘‘Child,” went on 
the low strained voice, ‘‘I would not hurta 
hair of your head, Come in here and let us 
speak together. What! afraid? I will not 
hart you, dear, Come—come.” 

He drew her into the parlour and shut the 
Joor. ‘Then he struck a match, proceeded to 
light one of the lamps, and suddenly turning 
to her, demanded : cs 

‘“‘ Have you ever seen my face before ? 

Sophy started. It was a sallow haggard 
face, with a look of premature age. Yet it 
looked exactly like the portrait of her grand- 
father in the parlour, She knew, however, it 
could not be he; for, by this time, her pro- 
verbial common sense had come to her aid, 

“It must be—Uncle Francis,” she stam- 
mered, at las+. 4 

“ Yes,” he replied, “it is; and you must 
have agood memory to know me now, after 
all these years—changed as I am, and for the 
worse. What! you welcome me?’ Forshe 
had flung her arms around his nesk. “ Dear 
child—dear child !"” 

He seemed quite touched and broken by her 
kindness, and, turning away with something 
like a sob, began to pace the floor. Presently, 
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he paused and came up to her, holding out 
with shaking hand a folded yellow paper. 

‘« Bee thie,” he said, in an agitated whisper. 
“* Do you know what it is? My father's last 
will and testament. Written a month before 
he @ied, and leaving me, his eldest son, my 
lawfal inheritance. His will! Fouod where 
he left it, in a book ; there, on that upper shelf 
of the bookcase. You are none of you great 
readers, niece--though Hudibres is a book, I 
fancy, nobody would read unless compelled, 
though itis witty enough. I owe the writer 
thanks for his not being popular—do I not? 
Will-you read this document ?” 

Sophy took it from him, recognising at ones 
her grandfather's handwriting, and read it 
through. It was concise and plain evough, care- 
fully dated, and signed by the testator and by 
two witnesses, whose names in her harry and 
nervousness, she could not decipher. ’ 

‘“‘ Tt’s a long story how I learned ‘this fact,” 
eaid her uncle, when she had done, “ ButI 
came here to prove its trath. And,” hesitat- 


ing, ‘‘ to turn youall ont of doors, Aye! and’! 


I could-‘have done it-an hour ago. Bot not 
now—not now. Do you know I was watch- 
ing, listening, out there, to-night ? ‘I've no 
heart now to play the hawk, in a nest of such 
sweet birds. Till go away unknown—as I 
came.” 

‘No, no!” cried the girl. “It is only your 
right. Aud why should you give up so much 
for us? Oh, Uncle Francis, don’t—"’ 

He had lighted the paper at the lamp, mean- 
time ; and. in spite of her exclamation and her 
effort to snatch it away, now held -it so sill it 
was all consumed. 

Oh, sir!” sobbed Sophy, excitedly, “ you 
ought not! It is generous, noble—bnt it is 
not fair to yourself. I, forone, will not accept 
the sacrifice.” 

He smiled a little. 

“Is itsach a sacrifice, after all?'’ he said. 
“ Bomehow, revenge on my brother has lost its 
pleasant savour. What would I want with his 
house and lands, knowing ag I do now that the 
only woman I ever cared for is his wife? Yes, 
his wife,” he added, “and bound to saffer in 
his poverty and hisdistress. No, no—keep our 
secret, Sophy. It was a foolish thing to tell you; 
and let me go as I came.” 

Sophy looked bewildered for a moment. 

“The only woman you ever cared for ?"’ 
she cried then. ‘‘ My father’s wife? Surely 
you know that my mother is dead, and that 
my father has never married again. Ah—now 
I see,” springing up eagerly, with flashing 
cheeks, ‘' It’s Cousin Hester. You heard us call 
her—as we always do—mamma,. Why I might 
have guessed it before!” 

“‘ Sophy,” he said, earnestly, “no childish 
nonsense now. You think this still possible 
for me—me? Sach a hardened reckless fellow 
as I have been? ”’ 

The sweet face was raised to his, the face like 
an angel’s just then, and the kind, warm, im. 
pulsive arms were about his neck. * Possible?” 
she cried. ‘It is certain. Ob, uncle Francis, 
only come back.”’ ‘ 

They had a long talk together ; each had 
much to tell; and twelve o'clock had strnck 
before they suid good-night.” Then Mr. 
Francis Cresswell left the house, by the side 
entrance throngh which he had come in, and 

went to his lodgings in the village near ‘by, 
while Sophy crept, half guiltily, though with 
joyfal heart, to bed. 

What a clear beautifal Christmas morning 
followed! With a rose-red eunrise resolving 
into clearest blue ; with golden radiance across 
the snow; with a play of rollicking western 
winds; with ail the stirring intluence of a 
perfect winter day—it came. And what a 
ringing of merry voices, through all the rooms 
at Locust Grove! What an exchanging of gifts 
and good wishes! 

Sophy was not the least gay, though there 
were signs of forced mirth, a fitful excitement 
about her that cousin Hester, noting, laid to 
the absence of that missing ‘‘ Somebody." 

After breakfast, when they had gathered 
around the fire, someone rallied Sophy on her 





absent-mindedness. The girl looked up with | “ Sophy, who told you this?” asked y, 


@ start, 


"The old, old story, that Eden's bowers first 


heard,” quoted Kate, mischieveusly. ‘‘ Tell us 


about it, Soph.” 


“If you'really want to hear,”’ said Sophy, 


tentatively, ‘“Father, do you wantto hear my 
story?” 

“ Ahem—well, I don't care, if it's not too 
long. Well, begin; but not more than ten 
minutes. I’m listening.” 


Mr, George Cresswell was a man of few | 


words ; small, pale, cold, and rather unhappy- 
looking. He leaned against the mantel, watch 
in hand, as he spoke, while Sophy, nervously 
smoothing her dress, with faltering voice and 
@owncast eyes, began her tale. She told it 
simply, as.a child might have done. 

‘There were once two bays, brothers,” she 
said, '' who lived in a tald home in the 
country, something like ours, maybe. Their 
mother,was dead, and their father loved the 
eldest son best, though le wondered at 
this, for he, was wild, reckless, wayward, and 
of a roving turn. After they grew up, the 
eldest being away so much and always discon- 
tented at home, the father’s love—perhaps 
because it was so great at first— turned 
to hate ; and, finding it so, the son, when. he 
came back once from a long absence, said to 
his. brother: ‘You have stolen our father’s 
heart.away from me.’ §So.they had a bitter 
quarrel, and the eldest went away again, vow- 
ing it was for ever. After some years, the father 
died, leaving all—the old home, the-:large 
eatate—to.his younger son.” 

Here Sopby faltered and paused. 

‘Go oa,” said Mr, Cresswell, in a low curi- 
ous tone. 

‘Well, . after thie,” said Sophy, ‘the 
younger son wrote kindly to the other, but 
received an angry reply, saying: * You -have 
cheated me out of my lawful rights, and now 
make offers of kindness ; I am not the man to 
receive such kindness; I want nothing from 
you.or yours.’ And so the bitter fend went on 
and op, 

‘‘ About a year ago, in a South American 
town, that older brother met a man, a former 
friend of .his father, who told him that, ten 
years before, he had spent a night a4 the old 
home in Cornwall, and that the old gentleman 
had told him all his trouble with his sons, 
adding that he had written another will that 
very night, doing more than justice to the 
wandering child—in fact, leaving him nearly 
all, This will, which the man, Mr. Hardy, 
and one of the servants had signed as wit- 
nesses, the old gentleman laid away in a cer- 
tain book in the bookcase, saying he would 
make it all safeand sure. The next morning, 
this Mr. Hardy left, and, a month afterward, 
heard that his old friend was dead.”’ 

Sophy paused a moment, then went on 
again. Everyone was listening intently, 

‘* Can't you gaess,”’ she said,‘‘ how the elder 
brother burried back to look for tha will, and 
—as he thought—to take revenge? He came 
back to the neighbourhood -under another 
name, and so changed that no one knew him. 
He came to the house, one night; but had for- 
gotten his matches, and so had no light to be- 
gin hissearch, But the next night he tried it 
again. Hecame, however, before the family 
had retired. The windows were still alight. 
Laoking in, ke saw them, the —_— he had 
wanred to drive away, all so happy and 
peacefal inside, and he felt his heart broken 
within him; and—and it was Christmas- 
6ve.”’ 

Her voice shook here with a sob, and she 
glanced up. The girls looked ‘frightened. 
Cousin Hester was pale as death, Her father 
was silent and unmoved, but verystern, “Go 
on,” he said at last. 

‘ Oh, sir,” cried Sophy now, “he did a brave 
and noble thing. Hestole in when they were 
all asleep—all but one; he found the will, 
and burued it to ashes.” 


‘I? Oh, I was only thinking,” she Cresswell, starting forward. 
said, * thinking of a story I heard some time 


‘* Old Job's ghost,” cried the gir], Springing 
{ oP laoghing and sobbing hysterically. “Yq 
Old Job's ghost—poor Uncle Frank.” Ay 


' she related, rather confuse 


DT) am: afraig, 


the events of the previous night. 

Half.an-hour later, the two brothers, side by 
side, came back together. 

Even the thoughtless quick-seeing pir); 
, tarned kindly from the greeting between Mr, 
Francis Cresswell and Cousin Hester. It wa 
la very silent one. ‘‘ Frank,” she whispered, 
with trembling lips, while she could ss; 
, nothing at all. Bhe was calm, self. repressed— 
| it seemed, even hard and cold. But he reaj 
that inher face which gave-promise of happic 
days for him. 

8 for Sophy, whose sweet mediation hai 
been the direst cause of all this, we may be 
sure that she did not miss her recompense of 
which the crowning ed was reached 
when, in quite'a flarry of ing ardour, with 
many eager apologies for having missed his 
train and so failed to come the day before, 
who should-arrive but —her-own dear Some- 
body ? A. M.E 

——————— 


FACETIA. 


Imernovixne Suownx.—Jeweller: ‘(Is your 
watch all right now,.Mr. Smith?” Mr. 
Smith: ‘Well, no, not.yet; but,it seems to 
be gaining every day.” 

‘Aras ! "said a moralising bachelor, within 
earshot of a witty young lady of the company, 
‘thie world is at best buta gloomy pricon.’ 
** Yes,” ~the’ merciless. minx, * especi- 
ally tothe poor creature doomed to solitary 

ement.” 

Tuer of the admirers of a pretty Ieling- 
ton girl called on her the same evening, 
and as she‘answered the bell in ‘person for 
the fourth. call, she took the opportanity o! 
hanging « placard on the door-bell : *‘ This is 
my busy night."’ 

Acare : “* How did George propose to you?’ 
Nellie : “*He rushed into the parlour the day 
after we had been introduced, fluog £20,000 
worth of bonds in my lap, kissed me eagerly 
seventeen times, and cried out: ‘ Darling, you 
must be mine!’ So I became his” 

He: ‘Ab, Miss Filbert, I have just com- 
pleted another .” She: ‘Indeed, Mr. 
Peanut? How charming! What is the sub- 
ject?’’ He (hopelessly): “‘ The same o'd con- 
ceit, Misa Filbert; the same old conceit.’ 
She (sweetly): “Ah, an Autobiography, Mr. 
Peanut?” 

Sue had refused him absolutely and throws 
him overboard, but he persisted. ‘‘ You are 
my queen,” he pleaded; ‘‘ have mersy on your 
poor, saffering subject. Won't you love me? 
** No, Lwon’t,” she asserted, emphatically; ''! 
mean just what Isay too. I'm no pretender 
to the crown,” 

Wuen Sir George Rose was dining once 
with the late Lord Langdale, bis host apoke of 
the very diminutive church in Lungdale, of 
which his lordship was patron. ‘'1t is uct 
bigger,” said Lord Langdale, ‘than this 
dining-room,”” ‘ No,” returned Sic George, 
‘“‘ and the living not half so good !”’ 

Ricut Name vor Hrs Aporep One. rer 
speaking of the girl to whom he was eng* 
he aaaned to her as his * financée.” “ You 
mean your fiancée, I pose? It is pro- 
nounced fee-aha-say.” ‘‘ I don't care how i 
is pronounced ; this girl is my finuncée. She 
is worth forty thousand pounds.”’ 

Svuerr’s Joxs.— The candles you sold me 
last were very bad,” said Suett to a tallow- 
chandler. ‘ Indeed, sir, I am very erry of 
that.” “ Yes, sir; do you know they baro 
to the middle, and would then burn 
longer #” * You ise me! What, sir, 40 





they go ont?” “No, -sir, no; they burn 
shorter.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Wrxpsor has hardly ever’ beew more cheery, 
during the Queen's winter stay there, than 
since the arrival. of the. Empress Frederick! 
She had not been.tbree days in. England be- 
fore the band’s cheerful:strains were heard 
again upon Castle Hill; for, deep as is her 
own grief, she néver allows it to render others 
miserable. Her Majesty has been roused to 
a more equable level of spirits than was the 
case all the past year. Visits to the tombs are 
not encouraged, and instead, Her Majesty is 
hardly ever seen without the bright face of 
one granddanghter or another at her side. 

Tue Eyprees Prederiok accompanied her 
mother on ® visit of condolence ‘to Stafford 
House, the Queen and her daughter carrying 
with them wreaths to lay on the death-bed of 
their old. fiiend, the Duchess of Sutherland, 
and afterwards ‘sending fresher ones, for the 
day of the faneral, from the Castle. The 
Queen's floral offering on this occasion, and 
which Her Majestylaid-on the bed beside the 
late Duchess. with-her own hands, was an ex- 
quisite cress of white lilies and maidenhair. 

Prince Ansert Victor, says Modern Socity, 
receives the chronometer the late Kaiser was 
in the babit of using to the last; and we 
nny trust it may serve to remind him, 
all his life, of what a good ruler shouldbe 
like. To the Queen has been given the little 
ebony desk on which the dying ‘Emperor 
wrote those ‘slips ‘of paper,” after “his voice 
failed him, of which so much has been heard ; 
and which surély must eternally breathe the 
spirit of his famous counsel to:his son, ‘‘ Learn 
to soffer without complaining!” 

Everyone is rejoiced to see Princess Chris- 
tian’s familiar face dri once more about 
the streets and park. at ‘Windsor; but it is 
easy tootell ‘that Her Royal ‘Hf, a has 
svffered much during her late illness, and it 
is something unwonted, so early in the-winter, 
to see her prefer a close brougham “to the 
pretty open victoria she was wont to use, save 
in exceptionally bad weather. ‘The Princess, 
it is stated, has had to endure several’weeks 
of confinement in a darkened room; and her 
physicians strongly advise that she shall 
accompany ‘the Empress of Germany when 
she goes to Italy early next year. 

Tae marriage of Mdile, d’Harcourt with 
Comte Alexandre Catoire de Bioncourt, the 
other day, was a very brilliant affair; and all 
the Parisian beau monde were at the breakfast 
afterwards given by the Comtesse Duchatel, 
sister of the bride, The wedding-dress was 
of white and silver brocade, profasely 
trimmed with garlands of orange blossoms. 
The religious ceremony was ormed by the 
— Nuncio in the Chapelle de la Noncia- 

ure, 

Miss Exspeta Anoria Campsext is, perhaps, 
one of the most beantifal girls in this country ; 
and if we may credit the statement of a New 
York correspondent who was recently in Eng- 
land, Mr. Gladetone is one of that young lady’s 
most ardent admirers. he ex-Premier ‘is 
said to have dedtured that in Miss Campbell's 
features may be tracéd a revival of ‘the old 
Irish beauty” about which our forefathers 
wers wont to rave, At the same time, the 
Grand Old Man told « story of a visit which 
he paid to Coombe Hiil Farm, the residence 
of Lord and Lady Archibald Campbell, some 
years ago, “ Wee Angie '' was then: between 
eight and nine years old, and used to accom- 
pany Mr. Gia@stowe in his morning walks. 
On one odcasion, after the pair had been 
discussing various matters, the young lady 
gravely remarked, “Mr. Gladstone, .Ihate 
re principles, but I love. your dear old 


a inhabitants of Lanowlie (in the Bom- 

; y Presidency) hit this year upon an excel- 

= way of celebrating Gny Fawkes Day. 

: ty had a Baby.Show in the vecenig my 

. Prize for the prettiest, healthiest, best- 
ressed infant of the community, 


STATISTIOS. 


Focp.Tmponzs Into THE Unite Kixpom Durine 
THE LAst Twenty YEARS OR 80.~—In 1867 we im- 
ported 248ibe. per head of population of corn, 
grain meal, and flour; in 1887 we imported 
425tbe. ; butin 1885 the afrount 444Ibe. ; and in 
1876 446Ibe. In 1867 weimported 3.91be., of dead 
meat; and in 1887 19.9ibs. ; but again in 1885 
the amount was 20.7ibs. , and in 1880 24.5ibs. 
Of sugar we imported 42lbs. per head of 

lation in 1867, and 76lbs. per head in 
1887. The total amount of dead meat of all 
kinds imported from Ansetralasia in 1867 
wae 138,175 owt. ; and in 1887 ; 614 635 owt. ; 
from the Argentine Confederation 4008 cwt. 
in 1867, and 264 524 owt. in 1887 ; from Canada 
61.959 owt. in 1867, and 379 462 owt. in 1887 ; 
from Germany, on the other hand, the amount 
was 417.983 owt. in 1867, and only 397.930 
in 1887, while the amount from the United 
States. was 3,531 349 in 1867,.and 4 294,765 in 

1887. ‘hus, while the total amount of the 
trade has increased from 4 349,149 cwt. in 
1867 to 6.573866 in 1887, the greater por- 
tion of this increase has ‘been shared between 
the United States, the Argentine Republic, 
the Australasian colonies, and eo. It 
should be observed, however, ‘that the year 
1887 does not represent a mazximum—this 
appears to have been reached in 1880, when 
the total amount was 7 566,68lewt. ; of which 
no less than 6 803,602, or more than the 
total amount for the year 1887, came from 
the United States, 144,377 ewt from Austra- 
lasia, only 3.193 owt. ‘from the Argentine 
Republic, 87,471 cwt from Canada, and 355,330 
owt. from Germany. 





GEMS. 


Do not fret. It only adds to your burdens. 
To work hard is-very-well ;‘but to work hard 
= worry too is mors *han human nature can 

ar. 

Tue ultimate ground of any belief should 
be understood to be the fact that it can stand 
the freest possible discussion from every 
possible point of view. 

Amone the sources of those innumerable 
calamities which from age to age have over- 
whelmed mankind, may be reckoned as one 
of the principal, the abuse of words. 

Aut principles cover small affairs. It 
does not follow that a scruple is con- 
temptible because its object is diminutive. 
Is the principle of ‘the microscope con- 
temptible? 


HOUSFHOLD TREASURES. 





Toastep Currse.—Cut equal quantities of 
Gloucester cheese, and having pared it into 
extremsly small pieces, place it in a pan with 
a little milk-and s small slice of butter. Stir 
if over.a slow fire. until. melted,.and quite 
smooth. Take it off the fire quickly, mix the 
yolk ‘of an egg with it, and brown it in a 
toaster before the fire. 

Curren Rassrr.—One rabbit, one large 
spoonfal of curry-powder, half a dessert- 
spoonful ‘of curry-paste, one large onion, one 
ounce and a half of butter, a rasher of bacon, 
one large-sour apple, a very Jittle flour, and 
‘one pint of:good: stock. Cut the onion with 
the apple ‘into slices, and fry ‘them a nice 
brown in the butter ;.then stir in, the curry- 
powder and paste,,:and pour in the»broth or 
stock. Divide the rabbit,-and cut the joints 
into rather small pieces, split the head, dredge 
is: with flour, and.add.it-to the other ingre- 
diente; with the alice:of “bacon ‘cut into httle 
equare bits. Oover the stew-pan, set it over 
‘the fire, and let it stew.gently for about three- 
quarters of an honr, or-until:the meat will 


'deave the bones easily, and the sauce is thick. 


Pour off any fat, and serve it with boiled rice 





in a separate dish. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


os 


Toe Czan’s Crown.—The imperial crown 
of the Czar of all the Rassias is the finest 
ever worn by a sovereign. It. is inthe form of 
a bishop's mitre, and carries on ita crest a 
cross composed of five of the most beautifal 
diamonds ever cut, supporting the largest 
ruby in the world, Eleven great diamonds 
in a follated arch, rising from the front and 
back of the ¢rown, support this cross and 
ruby, and on éither side is a hoop of thirty- 
eight pearls, than which therears no hand- 
somer known. 

Mousic_—A large proportion of people have 
“no ear for music;” they can scarcely dis- 
tinguish between a psalm and a march, 
Therefore, children shoutd learn the elements 
of music as a science and an art; they should 
learn what notes ‘stir the feelings, what 
rhythm is, what is melody, what is harmony, 
what is the relation of sound and sense, of 
movement and expression Till they have 
learned so tauch, their education is nexlected. 
Then, about one-fourth of them, having got- 
ten thus far, should be able to see that 
they are not musicians, and never can be, 
and that they will become nuisances if they 
ever attempt to be. 

Trurriss—The truffle is a cryptogamic 
plant, having no visible means of fructifica- 
tion, and is found at all sorts of depthe 
beneath tke «2oi), from two inches to two 
feet. It possesses neither root, stem, nor 
leaf, and varies in colour from light brown 
to black. It is somewhat globular in form, 

in-size from that of a filbert to a 
large duck’s egg, and weighs from two ounces 
to four pounds or more, Its surfaesis knotty 
or warty,.and is covered witha skin which 
forms a sort.of network of serpentine veins. 
Little ia known of its early development as 
a vegetable production. In its native state 
it is found from any attachment to any 
other body. 

A Purasant Curz.—A well-known musician 
tells this story of an arly experience: One 
day a lady, somewhat advanced in years, 
came to make arrangements for taking private 
lessons in singing, At the end of the second 
lesson the teacher felt constrained to tell her 
that her ear was not true. She received the 
remark very coolly, andat the next lesson 
gang ad badly as before. “I am afraid,” 
said the musician, ‘‘that you can never learn 
to sing in tune,” ‘ Oh, it doesn’t matter,’’ 
was the surprising reply. ‘‘ Doesn't matter !”’ 
said the astonished teacher. ‘‘ No,” said the 
pupil. ‘I don’t care anything about music, 
but my doctor said that singing would be 
the best’ thing for my dyspepsia, and so I 
decided to take lessons.” 

InsEcTs IN’ THE Ean.— Writers say when sn 
insect gets into the ear do not be frightened, but 
drown him with oil or warm water. There is 
no philosopher, remarks Dr. J. Herbert Clai- 
borne, Jr., in the: Medical Classics, who could 
sit unmoved with an earwig or fly beating a 
tatoo upon hisear drum. Yes, be frightened, 
for it. will. facilitate your movements. Sweet 
oil.is‘perhaps the best thing to keep him from 
moving—that is the first desideratam. The 
oil, by ite thick consistence, will so entangle 
and bédraggle its legs and wings that the 
intolerable noise will be stopped. If oil be 
not at hand, use any liquid that isnot poison- 
ous or ‘corrosive, Water will probably be 
within. the reach of everyone. This is also 
more.liableto float him ont, too, than either 
sweet oil or plycerife. It has been suggested 
-to blow tobacco smoke into the. ear to stupefy 
the insect. We cannot indorse this advice; 
tobacco smoke blown into’ the ear of a child 
haw’ been known to cause alarming symptome. 
When the movements of the:intruder have 
been. arrested, syringe the ear:gently ‘with 
vwarm ‘water. All-manner of insects’ have 
been found ‘in the sar, but you can never 
tell in.» given).case the rude caller is 
knocking at the:doordf* your brain till you 





have him out, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ruDENT.—1. Enoch was the father of Methuselah. 
ot Bouse ” is first found in the Bible in Genesis 
xix. 3. 
W. W. F.—Warm turpentine rubbed over old paint 
with a coarse cloth or a stiff brush will remove it— 
ready for fresh paint. 


Harry. —A nticeship indentures, where there is 
no premium, oe half-a-crown stamp. It is best to 
use the Stamp Offiee form. 


B. M.—A will does not need a stamp, but must be 
signed by the testator in the presence of two witnesses. 
All three must be present together. 

Mrvxiz.—You could probably learn to write on a 
writer; but, to pursue the business of writing 
successfully, a person needs at least a common 
school education, and that, it seems, you unfortunately 
have not. 


C. 8. W.—1. In February, 1888, Lord Stanley succeeded 
the Marquis of Lansdowne Lo nteveny sear | ot Canada. 
The latter is now Governor-General of India. I. 
Eugene Chevreul, the eminent French chemist, is still 
living, and lately celebrated his 102ad birthday. 


G. G. Lp oe parents of your affi 

statement your finances, ani 

their daughter is not in danger of linking her fortunes 
with a man who will be unable to support her in proper 
style. Yhey are not to be blamed for counselling her to 
wait until you have accumulated a little money. a3 she 
is their only child, and they are therefore desirous to see 
her comfortably and properly fixed in life. After thus 
giving an insight into your affairs, they will doubtiess 
agree to the marriage, 


A. D. V.—Coloured glass is made by mixing the molten 
material with metallic oxides. Ruby-coloured glass is 
produced by oxide of gold; the finest amber shade by 
oxide of silver; blue, by oxide of cobalt; purple, by 

$ by oxide of iron or copper ; 
canary-colour, of uranium. Cobaltis essed 
of such a great colouring power that a qua of an 
ounce of its oxide will give a blue hue to a ton of 
melted glass. Torender glass opaque or not transparent, 
phosphate of lime (burned bones) and common 
are added to the mixture while in a liquid state. 


C. C.—Perhaps he had cause to be jealous of the 
attentions of your ; at any rate, it was a very 
trivial reason for quarrelling with him. If this line of 
action was taken by every loving couple, we would soon 
see thousands separated. But the majority of young 
ladies the fact that jealousy is a na’ con- 
comitant of love, and seldom, if ever, allow their 
to cause a rupture of the blissful relations existing 
to the exhibition, on the part of either, of such a fi , 
Do not re his advances, but bury the foolish resent- 
mont, and allow the course of your love to flow again 
smoothiy along like a p! stream. 

T. Ray woman working away from home, says 
the juntor er of her employer visited their town 
lately, and while there paid her some attentions—per- 
fectly respectful and open—taking her to church, &c. 
When going away he asked permission to correspond 
with her, and she gave a partial consent. ‘ What shall 
I do?” she asks. Since the young man seems interested 
in you in an honourable way, you could not be doing 
wrong to answer his letter, if it was in the same res- 
pectful tone as his manner toyou. Reply in asprightly 
but modest way—show no eagerness to get on tender 
eround ; and pay heed to your spelling and yourcapitals. 
The most harmless face powder is known as the very 
best violet powder. Magnesia is not good as a face 
powder, 

M. N. says her young girl friend, sixteen ysara old, 
was left an orphan not long She has no guardian 
that she is aware of. She lives with her married 
brother, whose wife makes her feel as though she were 
dependent, though she works out when not at school, 
helps about the house, &c. What shall she do? You 
should choose a guardian if the law has not appointed 
one for you. Apply to the surrogate of your county. If 
you live with your brother—which is best, as you are so 
young—have a business understanding with him about 
your board. Tell him you wish to understand your 
position. You do not wish to be dependent, or to be 
msde to feel so. You are willing to pay for your board. 
Have it understood in what way it is to be paid. A 
girl is not legally of age until she is twenty-one. 


Jessiz F. is a Spanish blonde, fair, pale, with dark 
eyes and brows, and hair—of which she sends a curl—of 
perfect gold tint, soft as silk. Jessie seems to glory in 
her reputation as a flirt. She has engaged herself to five 
yor men, each in a different town. All are of good 
fa and every way eligible, and she declares she 
cares for them all alike—‘‘loves one just as well as 
another, And now, what must I do?” Don’t ask us, 
Jessie. A girl who is engaged to five young men, and 
who loves them all fervently,one just as much as 3 
is a problem outside our comprehension. We give it up. 
You are not a flirt, fora flirt doesn’t love, only plays at 
love, and she is usually too smart to compromise herself 
‘by a promise, or else to> honourable to make a serious 
pledge she has no intention of redeeming. If you really 
want to marry one of those eligible young men, 
him somehow. Put the written names of all five ina 
bag and “draw” one out. Then dismiss all the other 
lovers as best you can, and stand firm by the lucky 
youth—if you can. We can’t help telling you we 
wonldn’t like to be in his shoes, Not even for the sake 
of her gold, silk hair, and lily skin would we like to 
possess a wife with such elastic affections, 








Fanny.—l. If the gentleman is generally called “ Pro- 
fessor,” it would be better to use that title in the 
address. 2. It is not ‘‘necessary” for ladies to give 
their fancés Chrfstmas presents, but they usually do. In 
order to make presents that ‘‘ would answer the pur- 
pose,” they should study the tastes, habits, and sur- 
roundings of their betrothed. 


ged and proved. The salutary shock comes on 
this side and that, and the courageous sufferer is taught 
ths wealth of his resources. 


Booxworm.—At your age you must not dream 
lifeaway Remember he that studies only men ‘ 
the body of knowledge without the soul; and he 

books, the soul without the body. | He 
wi 


Pat Mottoy.—l. The birthplace of St. Patrick is un- 
certain. A the British M 


. Yes; itis proper quietly 
hand the handkerchief to the lady. 


THE BRIDE. 


WuHeEnever I read of a wedding, 
ith a bride that is young and fair, 

With the sheen of lace on her bosom, 

And orange- flowers in her hair ; 
A corded silk, and a long square train, 

A white bouquet, and a fan. 
With beidesunedas fm palo curch gowns, 

And the bridegroom, and the ‘‘ best man" ; 


When I read of the tears and blushes, 
The love, the vows, and the ring, 
Ts ea tions, 
T sigh, and I gh oni wonder 
hat the fate of that bride will be, 
As she launches into the future— 
Careless, and happy, and free. 


Yes, free! But how soun will that freedom 
Yield to the cares of a wife ? 

How soon will the smiles and the blushes 
Give place to the burden of life ? 

How soon will the vows be forgotten, 
And only the ring remain 

To recall the dreams of her girlhood 
That were only dreamed in vain ? 


Her bosom will hold many heartaches, 
And her eyes will hold many tears, 
Her smiles will grow fewer and fewer, 
Her cares will increase with her years ; 
The flowers will die on her bosom, 
The light will slip out of her eyes, 
And the heart that was once full of music 
Will be the birthplace of sighs. 


So whenever I read of a wedding, 
With its sunshine and its showers, 
Its love, and its vows, and its blessings, 
Its music, and its flowers ; 
I know that the sighs and the heartaches 
Will come to that fair young life, 
For she will be never—no, never, 
A bride again—bnt a wife. ate 


Do ty, fair, rosy, and brown-eyed, asks what colour 
and material should be her new walking suit. Lady’s 
cloth or Henrietta is the best and mort serviceable 
material. Amyrtle-green or a yellow-brown Henrietta 
cloth, made either with a basque trimmed with velvet, 
cuffs and collar of a darker shade ; or, if you want some- 
thing in the Directvire or Empire styl 
full and plain, and have the waist either gathered or 
ao and finished with plaited folds that come from 
the shoulders, cross on the breast, and disappear under 
a wide sash of soft surah silk the same shade of the 
dress, Your writing is very good, « little stiff, and 
es, OH a Grammar aud spelling 


T. B. N.—Of course we, as all the rest of the world, 
have heard all about the creams, balms, and lotions made 
by the lady you of, and have often seen them used. 
The cream is for a chapped or rough skin, but so is 
nice pure lard or sweet Y make as good 
@ cream as you need by taking some sweet a * piece 
of fresh mutton tallow, a little white wax, and a 
of almond or olive ofl. Melt them together in an - 
ware vessel, strain through muslin, beat up, as you 
would an egg, until it gets cold. When nearly cold you 
can add sa nang FR few ye rose or oe 
essence. r every before 
bed tm moderately sold weter, wipe and vata Iitie 
of the cream over it. No healthy should 


” 


wrinkled " hags ” 
— to ait and the grease they anoint themselves 


Dennis.—Cuisine is a French word, and is pronounced 
as if spelt kwee-ccen. It means kitchen. 

W. J. G.—Allan Cunningham, born in 1785, died in 
1842, wrote the ballad beginning,— 


to 5, 1792, during which prisons were 

and the prisoners butchered. Sime 

e number of victims as 1,200, others as 

agents of this ggg sone — 7 

tem) or ° ? ' 
ipa egaeaaysbaicoes 


handkerchi or a handsome pincushion, 
nice gift to your young friend. 


ie C.—1. Contraband commerce is that which is car- 


+ +, 





running ona 
debits or credits with an individual or firm. 

M. V. says that a young man who “belongs to the 
highest circles, and is every way unexceptionable,” is 
seemingly captivated by her charms, as he blushes when- 
ever he meets her, and walks by her house several times 
a day, looking up at the window to catch her eye, yet 
not bowing or in any way presuming. Sheis interested 
in turn, and would like to make h 
What shall she do? If this e 
way to become acquainted wlth so willing a youn 
then he is either timid as a mouse, or else not very 
much smitten, after all. You can only look 4s 
— and pleasant as possible when he the win- 

ow on his diurnal peregrinations. is will show 
him, if he is not hopelessly obtuse, that ‘‘ Barkis is 
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